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HE children’s librarians have 
reason for great pride in the 
three-day Storytelling Festi- 
val which was such an important 
part of the program of the 1956 
A.L.A Miami 
Beach 
To Jane Darrah, Chairman of 


Conference at 


the Children’s Library Association, and to 
Lee Steinmetz Ross, who was directly in 
charge, go tremendous credit for the idea 
and the faultless execution of the plan. Mrs 
Ross, who is herself a fine storyteller, pre- 
sided over the sessions and skillfully set the 
stage for each storyteller 

The nine storytellers who participated 
ranged from talented young children’s li- 
brarians to Frances Clarke Sayers, who in 
my opinion is the most versatile and moving 
of all present-day storytellers, 

We were greatly privileged to have threc 


storytellers on the program 


foreign 
Shigeo Watanabe from Japan, Eileen Col- 
well from England, and Rosemarie Héhne 
from Germany. As one 
stories that they told, two in foreign lan- 
guages and one in the clipped precise Eng- 
lish that sounded almost foreign to Ameri 
can ears, there was fresh realization of the 
universality of folk-tale themes and their ap 
peal to people of all ages. 


When Lee Steinmetz Ross and Jane Dar 


rah decided to honor, in the festival, three 


great Mary Gould Davis, 


Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen, and Ruth Saw- 


storytellers 


listened to the 


— 


omment 


yer—all were living. Before the 
festival Mary Gould Davis and 
Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen slipped 
away. But before they left us 
they knew of the plans made in 
glad 


their honor. We are so 


they did 


HIS year children in Chicago suburbs 
awaited with great eagerness the ap- 
‘seventeen 


pearance of the year Ci 


cadas’’ who were due to emerge from their 
long sleep in late May. Summer was a little 
slow in coming to Chicago this year and so 
were the cicadas. Before their arrival and 
during their six weeks of life, virtually every 
school child around Chicago sought in- 
formation about cicadas and ardently tried 
to capture a specimen 

Through some unfortunate hitch in ad 
vance publicity, these seventeen-year cicadas 


were referred to in the locusts, 


press as 
thereby frustrating many users of reference 
books, but not those who used the Compton 
Fact-Index. Johnnie, a ten-year-old from a 
town on the North Shore, told me he looked 
first under locusts and got matters straight 
right there through a page reference to the 
seventeen-year cicada. 

Next day in school the Compton article 
oa Cicadas was read and the class looked 
at the pictures. The teacher explained that 
she had found the information through the 
index heading ‘‘seventeen-year cicada.’’ Con- 
cluded Johnnie, “You get on better if you 


Index ae 


use the 


COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY ¢ 1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET ¢ CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


Association, 50 I Huron St Chicago 11 Entered as 
it Menasha, Wis., under Act 


Published monthly except bimonthly July-August y the American Library 
second-class matter at the Post Office at Chicago, Ill., with an additional entry of Congress of March 


, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in United States Postal Act of October 3, 1917, Section 1103 


February 28, 1925, authorized on July 8, 1918 


amende 


Subscription price $1.50 a year, include in membership 1es Maile re 
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FOR THE YOUNGER 


LIBRARY COMFORT 


We at Sjdéstrém of Philadelphia know that Johnny and Jane can 
and like to read. That's why our "New Life” library furniture includes 
quality-comfort juvenile items of inherent beauty, 
seen here at San Diego Public Library. 


John EI. Sjostrom Company, Inc. 
1717 NORTH TENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 
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PARC RITE DOE ANGELS 


BLACK FOX 


NAVAHO SISTER d 


Evelyn Sibley Lampman. Illustrated by 
Paul Lantz. The moving story of Sad 
Girl, a Navaho orphan at the Chema- 
wa Indian School, who learns that no 
Navaho is ever without a family for all 
are sisters. Ages 8-12. $2.75 


COARSE GOLD GULCH 
Marion Garthwaite. Illustrations by 
Beth and Joe Krush. A brother and 
sister’s perilous journey from San Fran- 
cisco across the California gold fields 
in search of their father. 

Ages 8-12. $2.75 
BLACK FOX OF LORNE 
Marguerite de Angeli. Illustrated by 
the author. The heroic tale of two 
young Norsemen, twin brothers, ship- 
wrecked on the coast of Scotland in the 
10th century. By the Newbery Award- 
winning author-illustrator of The Door 
in the Hall and Book of Nursery and 
Mother Goose Rhymes. 

Ages 8-12. $2.95 
HOLLY RIVER SECRET 
Ann Durell. Illustrated by Ursula Koer- 
ing. Joey and her brothers track down 
the secrets of Gray Gull Inn and its 
pirate treasure in the swamps and 
woods of a South Jersey cranberry 
farm. Ages 8-12. $2.75 


THE STORY OF CAVES 
Dorothy Sterling. Illustrated by Wini- 
fred Lubell. From ancient legend to 
modern spelunking, all about caves — 
how they are “made”, their strange in- 
habitants and formations. 

Ages 8-12. $3 


DOUBLEDAY 


A B C OF CARS AND TRUCKS 

Anne Alexander. 3-color illustrations 
throughout by Ninon. From Auto trail- 
er to Zone truck—a large, light-hearted 
alphabet book of cars and trucks in 
rhyme and picture. Ages 2-5. $2.50 


WHISTLE FOR THE TRAIN 

Golden MacDonald. Illustrated in 3 
colors throughout by Leonard Weis- 
gard. The progress of a busy little train, 
showing all the things, from children to 
a bumblebee, that it whistles out of its 
way. Ages 1-4. $2.50 


PEEK-A-BOO, A Child’s First 
Picture Book 
Ethel and Leonard Kessler. Illustrated 
in 3 colors throughout by Leonard 
Kessler. For the very young — a picture 
book of a little boy playing “peek-a- 
boo” indoors and out and with Daddy. 
Ages 1-4. $2 


AN Irs Flesr WOK 
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THE VILLAGE BAND MYSTERY 
Lee Kingman. Illustrated by Eric Bleg- 
vad. After the mystery of a fire and a 
set of missing band instruments is 
solved, Garnet learns the way really to 
“belong” in her new home. 

Ages 8-12. $2.75 
TABITHA’S HILL 
Ruth Langland Holberg. Illustrated by 
Kurt Werth. Becky and a newly-arrived 
Irish girl have a happy and eventful 
Centennial celebration on Cape Ann. 

Ages 8-12. $2.75 


, BOOKS 
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Excitement, 


LUCKY SHOES 


Ray Millholland. Andy’s spirit of team- 
work and good sportsmanship proves 
even more important to his high school 
football team than his skill as a player. 

Ages 12-16. $2.50 


UP PERISCOPE 


Robb White. A former Navy officer’s 
vivid novel of a 2,000 mile submarine 
mission through Japanese waters to 
steal a code from an enemy-held island. 

Ages 14-18. $2.75 


DARCY’S HARVEST 


Lynn Bronson. Illustrated by Paul Gal- 
done. The hard, lonely work of har- 
vesting the prunes held unexpected re- 
wards for Darcy when Mac and Larry 
come to work on her father’s ranch. 
Ages 12-16. $2.75 


“THAT JONES GIRL” 


Elisabeth Hamilton Friermood. Illus- 
trated by Doris Reynolds. A romantic 
story of 1918 — of a shy girl who finds 
the courage to triumph in dramatics 
when the president of the senior class 
befriends her. Ages 12-16. $2.75 


FROZEN FIRE 


Armstrong Sperry. Illustrated by the 
author. Two young Americans dare the 
Amazon jungles in search of the “fro- 
zen fire” of diamonds and the hidden 
treasure of the Incas. 

Ages 12-16. $2.75 


Garden City, N.Y. 


Adventure, 


o 


MUSIC DICTIONARY 
Marilyn K. Davis with Arnold Broido. 
Illustrations on every page by Winifred 
Greene. Over 800 concise definitions of 
musical words, foreign terms and in- 
struments make up an invaluable dic- 
tionary. Gay, informative pictures. 

All ages. $3.50 
THE FAMILY TREASURY OF 
CHILDREN’S STORIES (3 volumes) 
Edited by Pauline Rush Evans. Illus- 
trated in color and black and white by 
Don Sibley. Including illustrations from 
original editions by such artists as 
Beatrix Potter, Wanda Gag, John Ten- 
niel. Separate endpapers for each vol- 
ume in color.—From Mother Goose to 
Kon-Tiki, a 3-volume anthology for 
every library. Over 1000 pages. 

$7.50 the set. 


Spring. Succeasea 
GEORGIE TO THE RESCUE 


Robert Bright. Illustrated through- 
out by the author. 
Ages 2-6. $1.75 


LUCKY STARR AND THE 


BIG SUN OF MERCURY 
Paul French. Ages 14-18. $2.50 


SPOOK, THE MUSTANG 


Harlan Thompson. 
Ages 12-16. $2.50 


THE SEA AND ITS RIVERS 
Alida Malkus. 20 full-page illus- 
trations by the author. 

Ages 12-16. $2.75 
WORLDS WITHOUT END 
Isabel Barclay. Illustrated with 28 
decorative linecut maps by Rafael 
Palacios. High School ages. $3.95 
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Entertainment, 
and Information for readers of all ages 


Plastic Display Letters : 
give Library Signs. oe 


6 Colors 


You Can Make Distinctive, Colorful 3 Dimensional 
Posters, Bulletins and Signs AT LOW COST! 


DURABLE plastic letters are non-brittle, re- 
usable. Accurately formed. Used for all types 
of signs inside or outside. 


USED on bulletin boards, peg-boards, for 
desk signs, door signs, posters, and all types 
of displays. 
COLORS are white, red, blue, yellow, black 
and green. 


2 STYLES — Pin Back (with short pins, less 
apt to bend) for cork bulletin boards. Plain 
Back for non-porous surfaces. Simple and 


quick to mount with special solvent supplied. 
Numbers also available. 


4 SIZES Heights: °4”, 1”, 1%2” and 2”. 


INEXPENSIVE — Typical font of 117 letters 
1%” high only $4.35, postage paid. 


STORAGE CABINET for 
holding fonts of letters. 
Three-drawer design, 
measures 18” wide, 12” 


deep and 6” high. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND PRICES 


%8 


re 
LIBRARY 
SUPPLIES 


GAYLORD BROS., 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


INC. 


STOCKTON, CALIF. 


“The house of prompt, friendly, personal service” 
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Bulletin 


American Library Association 


COVER 


This sensitive photograph of a 
young girl reading in the stacks 
was taken by Ann Zane. Adapted 
to our use, it appeared originally 
in “More Power; Report of the 
Newark Public Library, 1946- 
1952.” 


Acceptance of an advertisement by 
the “ALA BULLETIN” does not imply 
endorsement of the product by the 
American Library Association. 


The "ALA Bulletin" publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to librarians 
and those interested in the library 
world. It carries official news of the 
Association. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own, un- 
less ALA endorsement is specifically 
noted. The "Bulletin" is partially in- 
dexed in “Education Index," and "Li- 
brary Literature." 

Manuscripts of general interest are 
invited. When submitted, they will 
not be returned unless accompanied 
by return postage. 


Staff 


EDITOR 
Ransom L. Richardson 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
A. L. Remley 


ART DIRECTOR 
Pat Woolway 


Contents 


OCTOBER 1956 
VOLUME 50, NUMBER 9 


MIDWINTER MEETING, JAN. 29-FEB. 2, 1957 
EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL, CHICAGO 


50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


ARTICLES 


Bring them back alive, Aaron L. FEssLER 


A National Plan for Library Recruiting, Joun 


Know Your Library, Inez HerRIG ............... 
Operation Library, Mrs. Mertin M. Moore 
What is Adult Education, Grace T. STEVENSON .. . 
Bibliotherapy, W. B. McDanie1, : 


ALA Projects, ELEANOR PHINNEY 


DEPARTMENTS 


Free for All 
Editorial 

Memo to Members 
Overdue Finds 
Goods and Gadgets 


In the Mill 


EDITORS: MATERIAL IN ALA Bulletin 1s NoT COPYRIGHTED 
UNLESS OTHERWISE NOTED 





A LIBRARY 
iA nota MUSEUM! 


corn oe Ce 


Indeed not! Libraries are alive — they are to be used. 
The contents of their shelves are to be taken down, used, 
taken home, read, and oftimes subjected to rough treat- 
ment. Books do wear out — bindings have to be replaced. 
That's as it should be. The unworn book is the unread book. 


But . . . books can wear longer; can give better service; 
can be brighter and newer looking in spite of constant 
usage when you specify HOLLISTON ROXITE BUCKRAM 
with its infinite variety of colors and its built-in wearing 
qualities. 


HOLLISTON ROXITE BUCKRAM is a name to remember 
— it’s one of the great family of 


HOLLIS TON 
BINDING FABRICS 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC. 


NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW YORK * CHICAGO * PHILADELPHIA * MILWAUKEE * SAN FRANCISCO 
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Here’s why 


a child will use 


an adul 


% 


4 
I’ve learned how to make a 
child an eager user of the basic reference work. I’ve learned how 
to help his growing mind, his inquisitive spirit. 
It’s done by giving him a chance to become an exceptional THE NEW 1956 
adult. It’s done by giving him The Americana when he comes in AMERICANA 
for a fact. For, when we give him The Americana, we are saying in ' ve 
effect, “We acknowledge your rapid approach to maturity. 
We know that you will rise to the challenge ofa readable, 25,500 pages 
grown-up encyclopedia.” 60,000 articles 
The growing child knows and respects quality. 10,000 illustrations 
And he respects us for guiding him to a fine, thorough 14.000 cross references 
mature encyclopedia that—though it is written 300.000 index entries 
in clear language—does not talk down to him. Finally, 21,000 pages 
having been guided to The Americana, having completely revised 
had its remarkable cross-index pointed out to (1950-1956) 
him, all of his exceptional qualities respond * 
to the opportunity to dig into his subject. 


30 volumes 


I know. I've seen it happen 
time and time again. 


The Encyclopedia 
| MERICANA 


The International Reference Work 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


© Americana Corporation, 1956 
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LIBRARY AID 


SS 


A self adhering cloth tape 
for fast, effective book repair. 


You’re assured of longer and more satisfac- 
tory service with FASTAPE—both on the 
roll and on the book. FASTAPE has un- 
equaled adhesive strength; it really holds 
fast to the book being repaired. Cloth sur- 
face resists becoming gummy or tacky. Re- 
paired books won’t stick together on the 
shelf. Available in 12 beautiful new colors. 


SET-RITE 
A revolutionary 
NEW /NK that 
will mark ANY 
surface—cloth, 
wood, metal or plastic. 
A brilliant white ink that’s easy to apply; 


dries fast; resists flaking off, and will not 
smudge when coated with shellac or lacquer. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 


Celebrating Our 
Oth 
Anniversary 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
MADISON 1, WISCONSIN « NEW HAVEN 2, CONNECTICUT 
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Free for All 


LETTERS FROM OUR READERS 


Further Changes Needed 


Congratulations ‘on continued Bulletin improve- 
ment! The reorganization articles have been 
good, and Shaw’s on carrying through especially 
pertinent. He deserves all of our support, some- 
thing the 4th activities committee didn’t get. 

From a regional (heretical?) viewpoint, further 
changes are needed. Dues ought to reflect geogra- 
phy, scaled inversely with the distance from head- 
quarters. Regional conferences (as 1949) ought 
to be considered for every 3rd year. 

As a refugee from the Big 10 country, I know 
what ALA means to midwesterners. It doesn’t 
mean nearly as much out here. California Library 
Association membership, as of now, affords more 
opportunity for participation in professional think- 
ing than ALA, through district and state com- 
However, ALA reorganiza- 
The sub- 


mittees and meetings. 
tion can mean more working members. 
groups may require definition of scope, but they 
can involve people currently inactive. When they 
do, it will be more difficult for Californians (and 
others) to remain provincially oriented, profession- 
ally. 

I believe ALA needs “outposts.” Regional 
offices may be impractical, but some institutional 
agent besides the state association is required, 
perhaps the state library. Librarians in small and 
remote libraries know too little of ALA operations 


| and personnel, and ignorance reinforces insularity. 


{ 2-way channel for communication, with advice 

from a local source about how and whom to con- 

tact, would smooth the paths of inquiry and result 

in more effective use of ALA headquarters per- 

sonnel, more confidence in ALA, and more mem- 
bers. 

Yours for a better ALA. 

Cart W. Hamivton, librarian 

Stanislaus County Free Library 

Modesto, Calif. 


Headquarters Library 

Like Mr. Wezeman I find it difficult to under- 
stand the indifference of the ALA Staff to the 
Headquarters Library. Under Miss Geer the li- 
brary had become a useful tool. Indeed, if I were 
asked by my Board what direct service we had 
received from ALA I could cite only help received 
from Miss Geer. I think the progressive reduction 
in the scope and the support of the Headquarters 

Library is shortsighted. 
; Ernest I. Mr.wer, director 
Cincinnati (Ohio) Public Library 


Our thanks to Reader Miller and others who 
have written on this subject. For new information, 
see the September issue, page 523. Ed. 
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Britannica Junior 


425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE ¢ CHICAGO I], ILLINOIS 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Dear Friend: 
A well-meaning parent sometimes (inadvertently) hampers the work 
of modern teaching. 


In her eagerness to help, a mother may call up dim recollections of her own 
elementary learning, then try to guide her child into methods long 
since abandoned by advanced educators. 


As a means of avoiding this, the new thinking is to place in the 
Library, School and home a reference work that is: 
a) Edited for self-motivated use by the child, so that 
no parental guidance is needed. 
b) Edited to aid modern Unit-Teaching methods to encourage 
the child to ‘“‘do” rather than just to absorb. 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR differs from most elementary reference works 
because it makes learning a thrilling adventure in which the child can 
participate. Because of this, many educators prefer it in school and 
library. And approve its placement in the home. 


Yours sincerely, 


(CACorr-e, 


John R. Rowe 
Educational Director 
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Editorial 


We would guess that there are about four ideal 
stages in the life on an ALA staff member: Ad- 
justment, Discovery, Production and Return. 

The period of Adjustment is unusually diffi- 
cult. Most newcomers find that the work at 
hand bears little resemblance to library work 
proper. It is one thing to give library service 
to a local community, quite another to serve 
a nation-wide group of librarians. Here is not 
only a larger playing field but a new game and 
a new set of rules. 

There is a search for footing. In the place 
that was left behind, the roots could drive into 
stable earth, Here they must get their nour- 
ishment out of the moving tides of a national 
organization. This is not easy, yet there is an 
excitement and an exhilaration, a sense of 
urgency and wide significance which go with 
these great tides and which more than com- 
pensate the newcomer for whatever has been 
lost. 

The period of Discovery is an extension of 
Adjustment. The newcomer discovers that the 
20,000 members of ALA have hired him and 
all other staff ‘members to provide for their na- 
tional needs. He discovers that ALA is no ex- 
ception to the pattern of democratic organiza- 
tion. It creaks and it groans and it repeats 
itself, but it is, for this small price, the servant 
and not the master of its members. And he 
discovers that in spite of all this it can move 
with foresight and effectiveness, producing 
when needed such ageless, historical docu- 
ments as the Library Bill of Rights. 

He discovers that few members of ALA 
have the time to know the organization as 
he must know it. It is like a local library, he 
finds, which is never as thoroughly understood 
by the community as it is by the library staff. 
So he knows that, as in all human affairs, toler- 
ance and faith must sit in the whole house. 

He becomes a full-fledged staff member 


when the period of orientation begins to assist 
rather than to obstruct his capacity for produc- 
tion. As a staff member, one of his chief re- 
sponsibilities is the establishment of work pri- 
orities. For he has already discovered that 
ALA, like all other healthy, 


zations, demands more of itself than it can pro- 


growing organi- 
duce. It is like a farmer who wants of every 
acre a ten-acre yield. 

He guides his production, therefore, towards 
those ends which promise the greatest good 
for the greatest number. But putting this prin- 
ciple in practice is sometimes painful and 
always difficult for he subordinate the 


of the 


; must 
claims of the individual to the voice 
multitude. 

Almost inevitably, the staff member reaches 
a time when he wants to return to the practice 
of local librarianship. This which 
springs more from instinct than logic, heralds 
the beginning of the last stage in his head- 
quarters life. The time of its coming is un- 
predictable. It may be after months or after 
years of headquarte rs service. It may not 
But when it does it’s a clear cry urging 
books and 


desire, 


come. 
his return to the fountainhead of 
people. 

The period of Return, extends 
indefinitely. It reaches out into the field long 
after the staff member has gone. For the 
breadth of vision he has gained and the under- 
standing of the ALA that he carries with him, 
valuable not only to a 


however, 


will, he hopes, prove 
new position and new groups of librarians but, 
through them, to the growth and effectiveness 
of ALA. 

We have known these periods. And now 
that our own Return is upon us we wish in a 
spirit of gratefulness that all ALA members 
could have the same opportunity, a season of 
service in headquarters, a term of membership 


on the ALA staff, 
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PREBOUND QUALITY 


35 Fall Selections now Available 
IN THE “BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND” PREBOUND BOOK CLUB 


The Book Club started this year with a total 


of 60 books: 25 for spring—35 for fall. 
The 60 books are divided into five age 
groups with 12 titles in each group. The 
value of the 60 books is $171.90, but 
members of the Bound-To-Stay-Bound 
Prebound Book Club get them for only 
$156.60—a saving of almost 10% in cash 
and more than that in time . . . any book 
not desired may be returned for full credit. 
Save time selecting books, save time mak- 


ing out individual orders, save money on the 
purchase price, save more money by get- 
ting Bound-To-Stay-Bound prebound books. 
The 35 fall books now available have a 
total value of $100.73. Your cost as a 
member is only $91.35—enough to buy 
extra books. Start with the fall selection 
or with the complete 1956 selection—SEND 
FOR YOUR MEM- 

BERSHIP APPLICA- 

TION TODAY! 


sap MANUFACTURERS OF 


“BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND” PREBOUND BOOKS 
Jacksonville, Illinois 
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Memo to Members 


All of the proposed new divisions of ALA will come into existence on January 1, 1957, as 
a result of action just taken by the Executive Board of the Association. 


The Board, acting within its authority and responsibility to act for the Council between 
Council meetings has taken action to expedite the reorganization. Specifically, the 
Board has waived the petitioning process as a step in the formation of the divisions and 
directed that membership in all of the proposed divisions be offered for 1957. Membership 
dues notices, to go out in November, will include a conspectus on all of the divisions. 


In reaching the conclusion that waiving the petitioning process was justified, appropriate, 
and necessary, the Board considered the following points: 


The membership has firmly accepted the divisional concept of the Management 
Survey. 
The Steering Committee has accepted the proposed divisions as desirable ones. 


The questionnaire poll of last spring showed more than enough menbership interest in 
these divisions to make entirely reasonable the assumption (with one exception) that 
the petitioning process would be only a formality. 


In accepting the recommendation of the Steering Committee at Miami Beach concerning 
the present divisions, Coumcil did not insist upon the petitioning process; the Board 
took that precedent into consideration. 


Establishment of various divisions over two membership years would add complications 
confusing to the membership and would add to money and staff costs in so far as 
membership solicitation, dues notices, membership records, are concerned. 


The Board believes, also, that the members of ALA confidently expect to have a full 
choice of divisions available to them for the 1957 membership year. 


You will recall that Council at Miami Beach voted, "That all of the present divisions 
(except the Division of Libraries for Children and Young People), plus the Children's 
Library Association and the Association of Young People's Librarians, be recognized as 
divisions in the reorganized ALA on the assumption that a field of responsibility state- 
ment satisfactory to the Council can be worked out by each division prior to the 
Midwinter 1957 Meeting.* 


The above action by Council at Miami Beach, plus its acceptance of a petition for one new 
division, established the following divisions: 


American Association of School Librarians; Association of 

College and Reference Libraries; Association of Young People's 
Librarians; Children's Library Association; Division of 

Cataloging and Classification; Hospital Libraries Division; Library 
Education Division; Library Reference Services Division; Public 
Libraries Division 


The present action of the Executive Board establishes the following divisions: 


Acquisitions and Resources; Adult Education; Library 
Administration; Specialized Libraries; State Library 


Agencies 
The Board's action was predicated “on the assumption that a field of responsibility state- 


ment satisfactory to the Council can be worked out by each division prior to the Midwinter 
1957 meeting or the Kansas City 1957 meeting and with the further assumption that memberships 
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in each division for 1957 total at least 500 (excepting State Library Agencies)". ‘There was 
the further provision "that this action shall not conflict with the results of the member- 
ship poll now under way on Acquisitions and Resources." The last provision referred to a 
poll under way in August-September to determine membership sentiment on whether there should 
be separate divisions (one for Acquisitions and Resources and one for Cataloging and 
Classification) or a single division for Acquisitions, Cataloging and Technical Services. 


Organizing Committees are necessary to carry out the establishment of the divisions. The 
following are among the responsibilities of these Committees: 


Draft an Interim Statement of Field of Responsibility for the Committee on 
Organization. 

Draft simple bylaws that can serve until a more complete document can be prepared. 
Serve as Executive Committee for the division until officers are elected. 

Convene the members at Midwinter 1957 for further organizational and program business. 
Prepare divisional program and budget materials for the fall 1956 meeting of the 
Program Evaluation and Budget Committee. 


Upon invitation of President Shaw, the following have agreed either to serve as the 
Organizing Committees or to undertake the formation of such Committees: 


Acquisitions and Resources - Awaiting the results of the poll 

Adult Education - Adult Education Section, PLD 

Library Administration - ALA Board on Personnel Administration 
Library Reference Services - Mary Radmacher and Louis Shores 
Specialized Libraries - Art Reference Round Table 

State Library Agencies - National Association of State Libraries 


e dates of the four regional erence di the Lib Services Act have been 
announced by Ralph Dunbar, Chief, Library Services Division of USOE. They are as follows: 
Washington, D. C., September 20-22; Nashville, Tennessee, September 27-29; Sacramento, 
California, October 11-13; Kansas City, Missouri, October 29-31. Two representatives from 
each state will be invited to these conferences in their regions. The Coordinating Com- 
mittee for the Library Services Act (the members of this Committee and the Committee func- 
tions were announced on this page in September) met at ALA Headquarters September 7 and 8 
to discuss plans for cooperation with the Library Services Division and for coordination of 
all Association activities in the implementation of the Library Services Act. Plans were 
also projected for a meeting during the Midwinter Conference with representatives of the 
groups directly concerned with the implementation of the Act. 


Librarians will be much interested in Don Murray's "Supermarket of Knowledge and Dreams" - 
an account of what makes the East Orange, New Jersey, Public Library "the liveliest place 
in town," and how "good merchandising" is doing the same thing for libraries in many parts 
of America. See this fine article in the November Reader's Digest to be published October 
23. 


eee RHHRHE 


This issue of the ALA Bulletin is the last to go out under the editorship of Ransom 
Richardson. He leaves ALA Headquarters October 19 to become Associate Director of the Flint 
(Michigan) Public Library. Coming from the Meriden (Connecticut) Public Library in 
February of 1952, Mr. Richardson created and maintained an improved ALA Bulletin. His ser- 
vices to the Association have been marked by ability and imagination in high degree. The 
Association will miss him at Headquarters but will gain from his active participation in 
Association affairs. Our best wishes go with him as he returns to the field. We shall 
hope to have a new Editor very soon. Suggestions and applications to the Executive Secre- 


tary from the members will be most welcome and appreciated. 
Bri 4 Clhfl 


David H. Clift 
September 17, 1956 Executive Secretary 
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Save 96 % and still have all the news 


When you’re using The New York Times 
on microfilm, you’re saving 96% of the 
space it takes to store the full-sized 
newspaper. 


And you still have everything that’s 
published every day in “the newspaper 
of record.” In a few compact, easy to 
handle reels you are storing the entire 
contents of each day’s Late City Edition 
—the same edition used in compiling the 
famous New York Times Index. 


And your news file is always complete, 
and up to date! A new reel of The 
New York Times on Microfilm is made 
up every ten days, and mailed to sub- 
scribers within 4 days of the period it 
covers. 


The cost? A year’s subscription start- 
ing with the current month comes to only 
$180 (outside the U.S., $185). The invest- 
ment pays for itself quickly. For in addi- 
tion to saving all that valuable storage 
space, you save all the cost of binding 
and repairing newsprint copies. Micro- 
film really lasts. 


Why let another month go by without 
adopting this space-saving, convenient 
way of keeping the news on file? Your 
order will receive our prompt and care- 
ful attention. 


Che New ork Cimes 


ON MICROFILM 
229 West 43rd Street, New York 36,N. Y. 
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Mr. Fessler is reference librarian of the Li- 
brary of The Cooper Union for the Advance- 
ment of Science and Art in New York City. 
He has been associated with the Reprint Ex- 
pediting Service as Reprint Expediter since 
its inception. 


Not that it will ever happen, but the situa- 
tion is imaginable in which books, by such 
masters as Shakespeare, Aristotle, Dickens, 
and company, were to go out-of-print; become 
unavailable in bookstores generally, and ob- 
tainable occasionally only on the second-hand 
book market at outrageous prices. Also im- 
aginable is the havoc such a situation would 
wreak on the libraries of the world. These 
books and others of like quality would, be- 
cause of their rarity, have to be kept under 
lock and key. School curricular programs 
would have to be drastically revised, and last 
but not at all least, the emotional and intel- 
lectual lives of generations would thereby 
suffer through lack of contact with the ac- 
knowledged great writers and thinkers. A ca- 
lamity devoutly to be shunned, all will cer- 
tainly agree. 

To be sure, thousands of worthwhile books 
have already receded into limbo probably 
never to be revived, as librarians everywhere 
have already learned, and so to a degree, this 
deplorable situation does exist. It is the lively 
demand for such books that maintains the 
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by Aaron L. Fessler 


vayyegy TROT oy.) 


Reprint Expediting Service 


flourishing antiquarian book trade. In its 
short life of a little more than a year, the 
R.E.S. (Reprint Expediting Service) has re- 
ceived literally hundreds of requests for as- 
sistance in persuading publishers to bring 
them back. 

But things in this commercial world being 
as they are, there are, understandably, few 
publishers who are ready, willing or able to 
invest sizable amounts of money to reprint 
items which on the basis of obvious demand, 
have outlived their sales lives and have there- 
fore gone out-of-print. Before he will do so, 
a publisher must needs be convinced that a 
market exists for such books. 

This is precisely the reason for the R.E.S. 
Brought into existence in April 1955 by virtue 
of the heroic efforts of Messrs. Alton Keller 
(of the Library of Congress), John Cory (New 
York Public Library), and Jerome K. Wilcox 
(College of the City of New York), the R.E.S. 
has since been gathering information from 
librarians all over the country concerning their 
out-of-print book needs. This information, 
after tabulation, is then transmitted to all the 
copyright-owning publishers involved, both by 
letters and the quarterly issues of the R.E.S. 
Bulletin. 

Briefly, the service operates as follows: At 
its inception, libraries generally were invited 
to submit no more than 10 titles of out-of- 
print books which on the basis of their own 
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knowledge and experience, and continued 
long-time demand, they deemed indispensable. 
Since then titles of more and more of these 
books continue to pour into the files of the 
Service which reaches out from its present 
part-time headquarters in the Cooper Union 
Library in New York City. Questionnaires 
containing only a few of these titles are dis- 
tributed quarterly to a representative sample 
of 350 college, university, public and special 
libraries covering the nation. These libraries 
are requested to indicate their willingness to 
purchase one or more copies of the titles in 
which they are interested (if they should be- 
come available) and to signify their preference 
for paper-backed or hard-cover editions. 
Member publishers are also invited to sub- 
mit out-of-print titles on their lists which they 
are tentatively planning to reprint but hesi- 
tate to do so barring evidence of definite 
demand. All non-confidential information 
pertaining to library demand for their titles 
is then made available to them on demand. 
Reports are then prepared for the = 
lishers of the books based on the tallies of the 
returned questionnaires, apprising them of 


the apparent demand for their books. They 
are in turn requested to indicate their will- 
ingness either to reprint the book or else 


release the reprint rights to any other inter- 
ested publisher. Having thus accomplished 
its function as a fact-gathering and liaison 
agency between librarians and publishers, the 
R.E.S. then acts in accordance with its third 
function, namely the transmission of its find- 
ings to all interested parties, via the R.E.S. 
Bulletin, each issue of which contains a com- 
plete report concerning each title surveyed in 
the previous questionnaires. The Bulletin also 
permits the Service to act as a clearing-house 
for all information and activity in the re- 
prints field since each issue also contains in 
addition to special feature articles by various 
experts in the field and reports of special 
studies undertaken by other bodies, a fist of 
books reprinted during the previous quarter, 
which aims to be as complete as the part- 
time activity of the Reprint Expediter and 
the cooperation of publishers at large can 
make it. At the time of this writing, the 
Service has completed the survey of 124 out- 
of-print books with gratifying results. Ap- 
proximately 15 of these have either been 
reprinted or will shortly be thanks to the 
encouraging reception given by publishers to 
this project. The reprints include such staple 
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items as Sheperd’s “Historical Atlas” (Barnes), 
Frank Noriss’ “The Pit,” Julian’s Dictionary 
of Hymnology (Dover). Others soon to ap- 
pear are Spingarn’s Critical essays of the 
Seventeenth Century, Haskins’ Renaissance 
of the 12th century, et al. 

The role of the publishers in the estab- 
lishment and success of the service cannot 
be minimized. When Mssrs. Keller, Cory 
and Wilcox, speaking in the name of the 
ALA Board on Acquisition of Library Ma- 
terials persuaded the 15 or so committees of 
other library groups already oper ating in this 
general area to leave the field in favor of the 
Committee on Reprinting which they proposed 
to create, they turned to Dan Lacy of the 
American Book Publisher’s Council and Mr. 
King of the American Textbook Publisher's 
Institute for advice and guidance in enlisting 
publisher support. This support was quickly 
forthcoming in the form of financial grants 
amounting to hundreds of dollars to supple- 
ment the $25.00 fee which libraries were 
asked to pay in yearly subscription to the 
Bulletin in order to defray the expense of a 
small part-time staff and put the project on 
its feet. 

(To date, the Service is supported by ap- 
proximately 65 libraries, college, university 
and public; 40 publishers, and 5 ALA Di- 
visions.) Following this initial evidence of 
support, the original Committee appointed 
the writer to act as Reprint Expediter under 
the direct supervision of the Committee on 
Reprinting consisting of J. N. Whitten, 
(Cooper Union Library), chairman; John 
Fall (New York Public Library), and Joseph 
Brewer (Queens College Library.) 

In order to keep the C ommittee continually 
apprised of reprinting needs in the various 
broad-subject areas such as medicine, law, 
music, children’s and young people’s litera- 
ture, etc., the Committee has asked that in- 
dividuals representing librarians in these 
fields, viz., the Medical Library Assn., Ameri- 
can Assn. of Law Librarians, Theater Li- 
brary Assn., etc. be appointed to a panel of 
consultants whose function it is to (a) deter- 
mine the reprint needs in these areas, and (b) 
keep the Reprint Expediter informed of same. 

Gratifying as the consequences of this 
project has been to date, there are, of course, 
the inevitable problems. 

Major in this category is the necessity of 
imposing a large fee of $25.00 on libraries 
for membership and participation. That this 
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is evident from the fact 
that none but the larger, wealthier libraries 
have been able to subscribe thus limiting the 
size and therefore the usefulness of the Serv- 
ice. Publishers will not continue to support 
a project which is limited to too small an 
audience. Much broader participation among 
libraries is therefore mandatory if the venture 
is to succeed. To permit this a plan was sub- 
mitted by the Committee and via Edwin 
Williams, chairman of the Board on Acquisi- 
tions to the ALA Executive Board whereby 
fees to libraries would be drastically reduced 
and those to publishers hiked. This plan 
also provides for the full-time services of the 
Reprint Expediter. 

A second problem is that relating to the 
of the results obtained 
How large an edition can 
a publisher reprint on the basis of the rela- 
tively small sample of libraries canvassed? 
The answer to this question, it is hoped, will 
be forthcoming in the space of a few years. 
Arrangements have been made with publishe rs 
to report regularly their sales of titles re- 
printed as a result of R.E.S. activity. These 
figures will be correlated with questionnaire 


is too large a fee 


significance, sales-wise, 


by questionnaire. 


returns so that a formula, however tentative, 
can be arrived at which can be used to pre- 
dict future sales. 

Thirdly, more librarians as well as pub- 
lishers must cooperate with the R.E.S. both in 
returning questionnaires and keeping the 
Expediter continually informed as to reprint- 
ing plans and activities. Of the 350 libraries 
regularly canvassed, only about 140 make an 
effort to respond regulk uly. While this is a 
goodly percentage, it is felt that a 75 to 85% 
return would better indicate library demand. 
Publishers, on their side, neglect to provide 
the R.E.S. with information concerning their 
reprinting activities. Thus it becomes neces- 
sary for the Expediter to ferret out this data 
from a variety of sources at great expense of 
time and effort. 

None of these problems, however, is im- 
possible of solution, and it is generally agreed 
that with continued effort on the part of all 
concerned, the solutions will almost suggest 
themselves. The first year of operation has 
given glowing promise for the establishment 
of a service mutually beneficial to both makers 
and users of books and to the society and 
culture in which we live. 
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Ooint Ommittee og Library Wert Sawer 


A National Plan for 
Library Recruiting 


by John Harvey 


John Harvey, Head Librarian of the State College in Pittsburg, Kansas, 
is chairman of the Joint Committee on Library Work as a Career. 


The goal of library recruiting is to secure an over-supply of well- 
qualified library school applicants, to secure such a large number of 
applicants that library schools can be quite selective in their admission 
yractices and still fill all professional vacancies with fine candidates. 

Our little library schools with their many vacant chairs testify to 
the contrast of the present picture with the hoped- for future. Libr: ry 
school enrollment has not increased in recent years and we still have 
several vacancies for every graduate. What can we do about it? 

Since recruiting began in earnest ten years ago, recruiting efforts 
have been numerous and well meant but have brought us no closer 
to our goal. Most of these efforts have been sporadic and unco- 
ordinated, individual recruiters and committees working independently 
and making small headway against the problem. Perhaps a more 
drastic step is needed. Perhaps, instead of the sporadic, unconnected, 
and uncoordinated efforts of the past, we should attack the recruiting 
problem on a national basis. 

In support of this viewpoint we may point out that the shortage of 
librarians touches every section of the country, every type of library 
work, every type of library. It is a national problem rather than a 
localized one. Therefore, it logically calls for a national solution, a 
profe ssion-wide plan. All aspects of the profession face the same 
crisis, so all aspects of the profession should work together in finding a 
solution. 

And since we do not have a profession-wide plan, it is certainly in 
order to discuss the possibility of establishing one. The Joint Com- 
mittee on Library Work as a Career, the profession’s recruiting com- 
mittee, has recognized the need for a national plan and has studied the 
problem but has not yet presented one. The difficulties of outlining 
a workable plan and of finding financial backing for it have been suffi- 
ciently great that we can easily understand a lack of progress toward 
activating a plan by the Joint Committee or by the American Library 
Association. Perhaps description of the suggestions given here will 
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stimulate discussion and lead to more serious 
consideration of such a plan. 

Perhaps its establishment would bring 
greater concentration on recruiting problems, 
both in and outside the profession. Only with 
national leadership can the entire profession 
be welded into one recruiting team, and only 
through national library officials can an appeal 
be made to agencies outside the profession for 
aid in solving our problems. Only with na- 
tional supervision can the proper data be col- 
lected from the entire profession to provide a 
basis for an intelligent recruiting program. 
With national leadership we also could work 
more effectively against the limitations under 
which recruiters operate, including the un- 
favorable popular stereotypes of libraries and 
librarians. 

All of this activity suggested at the national 
level would not mean that recruiting itself 
should not be done locally. On the contrary, 
most recruiting will always be done at the 
local, grassroots level. It must be done there. 
A national recruiting plan would have as one 
of its most important requirements that re- 
cruiting work be done where the recruits are— 
out in the thousands of school, college, and 
public libraries of the land. Only with in- 
creased recruiting by thousands of librarians in 
the field can any national recruiting program 
succeed, 

The following discussion will be divided 
into two main parts: the prerequisites to a 
national plan and the plan itself. 

Before describing the plan and its prerequi- 
sites, let me make clear that they are my own 
idea, and no one else is responsible for them. 
They do not represent the opinion of the Joint 
Committee on Library Work as a Career, nor 
that of the American Library Association, nor 
that of any other group. While I have dis- 
cussed them with several recruiters, no one but 
myself is responsible for them. Also, they do 
not commit anyone to a course of action; they 
are suggestions only and should be discussed 
as such. 


THE PREREQUISITES 


As part of a national plan there are certain 
pre-conditions or activities which must be 
present or must be carried out before a national 


plan can be successful. It is important that 
these pre-conditions be recognized. Their ex- 
planation should allow us to see where the 
profession stands now in terms of prepared- 
ness for success in nationwide recruiting. 
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This is not to say that we cannot begin the 
operation of a national plan without solving the 
problems presented by these prerequisites, but 
that the plan will be more successful if we can 
meet several of them before it is launched. 
And it could well be one of the jobs of a 
national recruiting organization to work out 
partial or preliminary answers to some of the 
proble ms listed here and to encourage their 
serious study by the profession. 

The following will be discussed in order in 
this comprehensive listing: 


1. Evidence that librarianship is sufficiently 
important to society to warrant develop- 
ment of a strong national recruiting pro- 
gram. 

Evidence that a large number of interesting 
and well paid jobs are available. 

The awareness of the profession of our un- 
favorable personnel situation. 

The interest of all national library groups in 
ending this shortage. 

Establishment of a close working relation- 
ship with representatives of the guidance 
field. 

Information on job requirements, on educa- 
tion, experience, intelligence, and other 
skills necessary for satisfactory performance. 
Statistics on the number and kinds of vacan- 
cies each year. 

Description of the proper role of each 
recruiting group and the techniques found 
most successful for that group. 

A national cooperative recruiting organiza- 
tion to implement the national plan. 


Evidence that librarianship is sufficiently im- 
portant to society to warrant development of a 
strong national recruiting program. Many li- 
brarians will be surprised that anyone would 
question the importance of libraries, but if we 
look closely at several typical public libraries 
in small communities, we can understand this. 
Often these libraries seem to carry on no im- 
portant function for the community at all, 
being patronized by only a small fraction of 
the citizenry who obtain escape fiction there. 

However, the purposes of libraries suggest 
that they are worthy of support. Inevitably, 
libraries provide an educational, informational, 
or recreational service needed by a complex 
society becoming increasingly dependent upon 
information and upon trained personnel for its 
operation and on wholesome recreational fa- 
cilities for profitable use of its leisure time. 

The contributions of the more alert and well 
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supported library staff to the life of the com- 
munity around it are sufficiently important to 
support our contention that libraries are worth 
recruiting for. Contributions during World 
War II were impressive. Contributions to the 
industrial and educational worlds alone have 
encouraged large investments in library facili- 
Such contributions have provide od ex- 


in all 


ties. 
amples of the type of service possible i 
libraries, 

The second prerequisite is the presence of a 
large number of interesting and well paid 
professional vacancies. Again we have some 
trouble proving this fact even though most 
librarians take it for granted. For how many 
challenging, well paid, and interesting jobs 
does the profession support? Certainly only a 
relatively small portion of the full time library 
positions in this country fit that description. 
Many library positions now require so much 
routine clerical work that they are not attrac- 
tive to the ambitious and imaginative young 
person. They are dull and monotonous and 
attract second rate people. 

Before we can hope to interest the more 
promising members of each college graduating 
class we must have positions open which carry 
good salaries. Only a small proportion of our 
positions pay over ‘$5000 per year and many 
pay less than $1000 per year. Some pay 
nothing. Of course, some of our administrative 
positions now meet this requirement, but how 
many professional assistantships, positions in 
small libraries, or even de »partment headships 
meet such a requirement? 

We can hope that librarianship is continuing 
its climb, begun 75 years ago, toward respect- 
ability among the professions, This means, for 
our present purposes, that we may hope for 
the number of worthwhile positions to increase 
in the future. But putting our own house in 
order by reducing clerical work in the profes- 
sional positions, by making library work of 
professional importance in the community, and 
by paying well, should be on the program of 
every library. 


_ A third prerequisite is awareness by the 
profession as a whole of our unfortunate per- 
sonnel situation. The entire profession must be 
aware of our shortage of well-qualified librar- 
ians before it can be expected to show an in- 
terest in recruiting. 

We seem to stand better here than in certain 
other areas. Many, and perhaps most, li- 
brarians know of this shortage. That they 
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quite realize its magnitude, however, is ques- 
tionable. That they know there are 
thousand professional library positions vacant 
now, is doubtful. And that they know there 
are many persons now filling profe sssional po- 
sitions who are not well qualifie -d for them, 
because of sub-standard educational attain- 
ment or personality difficulties is again doubt- 
ful. 

To this shortage must be added the thou- 
sands of school librz ry positions which are 
filled by half-time or “no-time” librarians, the 
thousands of small public libraries open less 
than 20 hours per week and canted by un- 
trained housewives, the unaccredited colleges 
with their inferior library facilities, the hun- 
dreds of children’s library positions going beg- 
ging, several thousand e lementary schools need- 
ing both library and librarian, and the special li- 
brarians who spend most of their time doing 
clerical work. 

Is this satisfactory? 


several 


Are you aware now that 


we have a shortage of challenging positions? 


Another prerequisite is the interest of all 
parts of the profession in ending our shortage. 
All national library associations must be con- 
vinced of the need for strenuous efforts to over- 
come this shortage. The American Library 
Association may lead the way, but all the na- 
tional, state, and district libre ury associations, 
especially the more localized associations with 
their better membership coverage in each city 
and state, must be enlisted in the campaign. 
All of these associations and their members 
must be made to feel an involvement in this 
problem and must agree to help carry out a 
national plan for launching a major attack on it. 


Another prerequisite is to develop closer re- 
lations with the nation’s guidance and personnel 
men. There are several reasons for this. First, 
to do successful recruiting, we need to know 
more than we now know about the circum- 
stances surrounding successful recruiting. We 
need to know more about how it is done in 
other fields, and studies of their methods should 
be conducted. 

Also, we need to learn more about the vo- 
cational decision. We know very little about 
the reasons why persons enter ‘librarianship. 
To be sure, we have evidence indicating that 
the personal influence of parents, librarians, 
and teachers and the experience of working in 
a library are important in sending stude nts to 
library school. But what do we know about 
the ages at which future librarians make their 
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vocational decisions? Or which occupations 
are our usual competitors for these students? 
Just what are the factors influencing persons 
toward librarianship and away from it? What 
are the characteristics of those persons likely 
to be susceptible to the appeals of librarianship 
and on whom we should concentrate? And 
what types of persons can we forget about, 
persons not likely to be successful in librar- 
ianship? If we can find out more about the 
circumstances surrounding the vocational de- 
cision, we can do a more efficient job of re- 
cruiting, 

A third reason is the key position occupied 
by the guidance counselor in giving students 
vocational advice. This counselor can send 
many recruits to librarianship if he has been 
properly sold on its merits. There is the chal- 
lenge. We must make a convert of him. 

I am not demanding that we obtain the 
answers to all of these questions before ac- 
tivating a national plan, merely suggesting that 
success will come more easily if we can obtain 
answers or partial answers before starting. 


We need to know more about the character- 
istics of persons successful in the different typés 
of library positions. This means simply that 


we need to know more about the job require- 


ments in each job. Otherwise, how can we 
know what we are recruiting for? 

The personnel director in the modern library 
seeks personnel for specific vacancies with de- 
tailed job descriptions of requirements in terms 
of educational attainment, experience, intelli- 
gence, and specific skills. If we are to do 
intelligent recruiting, we should know the 
characteristics of successful librarians in each 
field so that we will know what we are re- 
cruiting for. We should know how much ex- 
perience, education, intelligence, and other 
abilities are required for a successful cataloger, 
reference librarian, administrator, circulation 
librarian, or school librarian. 

We need standardized tests which will allow 
us to distinguish between those who will be 
successful in a particular type of work and 
those who will not be. We need a detailed 
description of the successful cataloger, refer- 
ence librarian, etc., so we will know a promis- 
ing recruit when we see one. As it is now, we 
recruit anyone who has a college education, 
whether or not he has the characteristics lead- 
ing to success. No wonder we have so many 
professionals who have “escaped” into librarian- 
ship. 
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Of course, librarians will need to use the 
knowledge of the guidance and personnel man 
to aid in collecting the information necessary 
to reach these conclusions. So we must work 
with these men in this area also. 

I realize that it is difficult to describe the 
characteristics of the successful cataloger, for 
instance, since we have not necessarily de- 
cided what the catalog itself should do, or what 
should be the cataloger’s duties. Until each 
type of library work finds its proper niche in 
the library world, we will have difficulty de- 
scribing its job requirements. So again we 
cannot demand full knowledge before activat- 
ing a national plan, but are merely suggesting 
that more knowledge will make us more suc- 
cessful recruiters. 


We cannot draw up a program of recruit- 
ment until we know how many positions of 
each type are vacant each year. We must have 
some idea how many jobs should be filled 
before we start recruiting. And we need to 
project recruiting quotas on a five-year or ten- 
year basis, all of which calls for a more accu- 
rate idea than we now have of the number of 
library positions available to be filled with well- 
qualified candidates. Are 1000 librarians 
needed now, or 10,000, 18,000, 30,000, or 
what is an accurate estimate of the short- 
age? a 

If recruiting quotas are to be suggested for 
various professional associations, regional 
groups, or types of library groups, these esti- 
mates on shortages will become essential to us. 
Such quota assignment will be a desirable way 
to arouse an interest in recruiting by specialized 
groups of librarians, though many special and 
medical librarians are already very active in 
recruiting. 

As a part of this quota assignment, we also 
need to know the number of vacancies broken 
down by type of library and type of work. We 
need to know how many public library refer- 
ence librarians are needed, how many school 
librarians, special librarians in finance, ete. 
Groups concentrating their recruiting efforts 
among persons with special training in these 
fields need this information. 

This specific information will also be needed 
in identifying those areas with many vacancies 
and those with relativ ely few. There are un- 
doubtedly certain fields where great shortages 
exist. Perhaps chemistry librarians, children’s 
librarians, catalogers, and school librarians are 
in greatest demand now. Perhaps administra- 
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tive positions have the smallest numbers of va- 
cancies and require least recruiting concern. 
Much more intelligent recruiting can be 
done if we know the number and kind of 
vacancies we are trying to fill, at least to the 
extent of carefully derived estimates. 


We need also to know more about how to 
recruit. We have hundreds of articles on what 
librarians have done in recruiting, but how 
many of them tell what success they had? How 

many have evaluated the recruiting technique 
used and measured its success against that of 
of other techniques? If we are to set up a 
national plan for library recruiting, this plan 
should surely suggest which recuiting tech- 
niques have been found to be most successful. 
We should recommend techniques used suc- 
cessfully and warn recruiters of those tech- 
niques usually unsuccessful. 

Further, we need to know the place of each 
recruiting group in the national picture. How 
can college librarians be used to best advan- 
tage? What is the proper place of the school 
librarian in the recruiting picture? Of the 
music librarianP The acquisitions librarian? 


What is the proper role of each in recruiting? 


Finally, a sponsoring organization will be 
necessary for our national recruiting program. 
This could be a separate organization set up by 
the profession for the single purpose of imple- 
menting the national plan, a National Recruit- 
ing Office. Or, the American Library Associa- 
tion could act as the sponsoring organization. 
Or it could be the Joint Committee on Library 
Work as a Career, already containing as mem- 
bers the recruiting representatives of eighty- 
eight library associations. Such an organiza- 
tion must have the respect and cooperation of 
all parts of the library profession and must be 
able to plan recruiting activities involving 
association recruiting committees from the en- 
tire profession, 

One further essential may be pointed out, 
one which was proven a stumbling block for 
previous well meant attempts to activate a na- 
tional recruiting plan. Financial backing in 
some quantity will be necessary to support the 
coord'nating office, its activities and staff. A 
full time paid staff will be required to prepare 
public relations materials and to coordinate re- 
cruiting activities. 

All of this suggests foundation support or 
contribution in some quantity from the partici- 
pating associations, or perhaps a combination 
of the two plus assistance from industry or from 
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organizations interested in community and 
educational prosperity. Without such support, 
the plan cannot be activated, at least in its full 
form. Without this income, the voluntary na- 
tional coordinating activities of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Library Work as a Career must con- 
tinue to suffice. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A NATIONAL PLAN 


We have discussed the prerequisites, now 
for the plan itself, much of which can be 
divined from the foregoing discussion, 

Surprisingly enough, my suggestions for a 
national plan involve only a few de »partures 
from the present system of voluntary recruit- 
ment, only a shifting from low into high gear 
with national coordination. We m ay discuss 
these points briefly: 


1. A National Recruiting Office should be 
established with a Director, professional and 
clerical help. Establishment of this office could 
be accomplished under the supervision of 
either the Joint Committee on Library Work 
as a Career or the American Library Associa- 
tion or perhaps under some other agency. This 
office should be responsible to a_ national 
policy-making committee which would draw up 
the detailed national plan and exercise general 
supervision over its operation. 

The plan would call essentially for waging 
an intensive recruiting campaign to increase 
the number of promising students entering li- 
brary schools. 

In carrying out the plan, the two principal 
functions of the national office would be (1) to 
direct and coordinate the work of recruiting 
groups in the field and (2) to develop a na- 
tional public relations program. 

3. While participation would be voluntary 
by the library schools, associations, divisions, 
round tables, and libraries of the profession, 
before the plan were activated it would be 
desirable to secure their agreement to partici- 
pate. Representing these groups, there would 
be perhaps 75-100 committees working with 
the national office. This office would encour- 
age the establishment of additional committees 
in state and national library associations and 
library schools lacking them now and would 
hope to enlist the services of all professional 
librarians now working in the nation’s libraries. 

The national office would plan and supervise 
the operation of a program of intensive re- 
cruiting activity involving all of its cooperating 
committees. In this supervision the national 
office would send field workers to give instruc- 
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tion to recruiters in planning and executing 
successful campaigns. The national office 
would advise on the establishment of speakers’ 
bureaus, recruiting teas, local publicity cam- 
paigns, scholarships, internships, library ca- 
reer days, etc. and would offer advice on good 
recruiting methods. 

4. As a part of its function, the national office 
would collect data on vacancies by type of 
library and position, and would establish rea- 
sonably accurate estimates of the number of 
positions becoming vacant each year. It would 
also attempt to determine the qualifications for 
filling these positions successfully. 

With these estimates in hand it would then 
establish an annual recruiting quota in terms 
of specific types of positions and the qualifica- 
tions to fill them. This quota for each kind of 
position would be publicized and would serve 
as an incentive to all recruiters. The quota 
broken down by kind of position would be used 
with the various kind of library and kind of 
work associations and round tables as an incen- 
tive to intensive activity with persons having 
suitable qualifications for thése positions. 

Presumably the national plan would call for 
heaviest concentration of attention on the areas 
in librarianship with the greatest shortages. 

An important part of such a plan might be 
the establishment of an annual national library 
career week on which recruiting efforts for the 
year could be focused in schools and libraries 
all over the country. 

5. The second important function of the 
national office would be to conduct a national 
public relations campaign to secure favorable 
attention for the library profession, to replace 
unfavorable stereotypes previously existing, and 
to call attention to the unusual career oppor- 
tunities offered. Or, stated another way, the 
national office would develop a national cam- 
paign of good will and increased understanding 
toward libraries with career opportunities em- 
phasized. It would attempt to focus national 
attention on the modern library with its im- 
portant services, aggressive and alert librarians. 
This campaign would be conducted at con- 
siderable expense through media of communi- 
cation reaching large national audiences, such 
as radio and television networks, motion pic- 
tures, nationally popular magazines and news- 
papers, and leaflets and posters distributed lib- 
erally in large numbers of copies. It would not 
only secure some recruits by itself but should 
also make easier the work of the local recruiter. 

6. Additional functions of the national office 
would be (a) to bring further pressure on li- 
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braries to improve the status of the librarian in 
the community and to improve salary scales 
and working conditions, (b) to work out closer 
relationships with the guidance field for our 
mutual benefit, and (c) to encourage serious 
study of library recruiting problems by com- 
petent students. 

7. Since the funds supporting its activation 
would probably be available for only a limited 
period of time, such a national plan would 
probably be forced to find financial support in 
more modest quantity from its participative 
associations after the first 3-5 years. But we 
would hope that the momentum built up would 
carry on recruiting success at a high level for 
many years. 

I have discussed a national plan and its 
prerequisites in order to stimulate thought and 
criticism necessary for successful planning. But 
we must have a national plan—and soon—if we 
are to properly promote our profession and 
its vacancies. If you disagree with my plan, 
then describe your own. Perhaps we will 
eventually have one in operation if enough 
discussion is given to it. 
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KNOW YOUR LIBRARY 


by Inez R. Herrig 


Mrs. Robert F. Herrig, librarian, Lincoln County Free Library, 
Libby, Montana, has been associated with the General Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs’ Know Your Library Month since its 
inception. She is chairman of the Libraries Division of that 
organization. 


For the third consecutive year the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, in cooperation with the American Library 
Association, is sponsoring an observance of November as KNOw 
YOUR LIBRARY MONTH. This is one of the activities in the 
KNOW AND GROW program which was developed two years ago 
with the assistance of Janice Kee, Mildred B: itchelder and 

Ralph N. Dunbar. 

Twenty-nine State Chairmen re porte -d observances in their 
states the first two years. Various activities included open 
houses, teas, tours with special ones for school children, talks 
by librarians, panel discussions on the variety of services offered 
by most libraries. One State Governor procl 1imed the month. 

Miss Kee prepared suggestion sheets for librarians and the 
Public Libraries Division, ALA, made them available in quanti- 
ties for state library agencies to distribute to their local li- 
brarians. A suggestion sheet was prepared for State Chairmen 
to procure from General Federation Headquarters, 1734 N St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C., to send to their local clubs. Sheets 
will be available again this year at both places. 

There are so many women’s organizations that perh: aps a 
few words of identification and hi istory would not be amiss at 
this point. The General Federation of Women’s, Clubs, an 
international organization, is the world’s largest organized 
women’s group, totaling about eleven million including its 
affiliated members. Most of the club work and Snenning is 
done by the 859,835 per capita paying women in 15,214 clubs 
in the United States. 

Since it was organized in 1890 the basic purpose has not 
changed—“to unite the women’s clubs and like organizations 
throughout the world for the purpose of mutual benefit, and 
for the promotion of their common interest in education, philan- 
thropy, public welfare, moral value, civics and fine arts.” This 
aim was not popular at that time but in the succeeding years 
women have accepted their increasing privileges and responsi- 
bilities, playing an important role in the attempt to create a 
better world. The challenging motto is “Unity in Diversity.” It 
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is non-partisan, non-sectarian, has no educa- 
tional or economic qualification—a woman 
should have a desire to help herself and others 
to be a good member. It is truly a universal 
group. 

From the beginning clubwomen have had an 
active interest in libraries. By 1904 reports 
showed that clubs had established 474 free 
public libraries. Up to a comparatively short 
time ago the American Library Association 
gave the General Federation clubs credit for 
creating or sponsoring 85% of the libraries in 
the United States. The increased public in- 
terest and improved methods in library exten- 
sion during the last two decades have lessened 
this percentage but it is amazing how many 
clubs are still doing the pioneer work neces- 
sary, particularly in the rural sections. Reports 
from all types and sizes of clubs include many 
hours of volunteer service—mending, filing, 
doing desk duty, cataloging, making posters, 
window di splays, exhibits, diaramas, driving 
bookmobiles, cleaning and redecorating rooms, 
story-telling, service to shut-ins, serving as 


board members, securing citizen support for 
public library services, organizing and _par- 
ticipating in Friends of the Library groups, ini- 
tiating and conducting drives for new buildings 


and bookmobiles, assisting with Book Week 
celebrations. Money raised by clubs com- 
pletely support the libraries in some communi- 
ties, some provide funds for heating, janitor 
service, maintenance of buildings, and salaries 
for staff. Gifts include not only books and 
magazines, but all sorts of furniture and equip- 
ment such as records, record players, tajking 
books for the blind, film strips, tables, book 
racks, chairs, bookcarts, lighting systems, cur- 
tains, cabinets, maps, pictures. 

The list of accomplishments in the Libraries 
Division is especially impressive when cogni- 
zance is taken of the fact that there are nine 
departments—American Home, Communica- 
tions, Community Affairs, Conservation of 
Natural Resources, Education, Fine Arts, In- 
ternational Affairs, Public Affairs, Religions of 
the World—with forty divisions of work. Each 
division chairman, at the beginning of an ad- 
ministration, prepares and presents a program 
of suggested activities for clubs. Each one feels 
that her division is one of the most important 
ones. No club can participate in every division 
of work—there are too many—so it is apparent 
that a club’s interest must be wooed and cul- 
tivated. 

For many years the Libraries Division was 
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in the Education Department but a change was 
made at the beginning of the administration of 
our new President, Mrs. R. I. C. Prout, this 
summer and it is now in the Community Affairs 
Department. This seems a significant move, in 
keeping with the trend of making libraries more 
an integral part of our community life. 

In planning the continuance of the KNow 
AND GROW program for these next two years 
(with the helpful advice of Miss Bz atchelder, 
Mrs. Dorothy K. Smith, and Len Arnold) 
several points are being highlighted. With 
the long-awaited Library Services Bill now 
a Public Law we are urging women’s clubs 
to become informed as to their state and 
local plans. They can be an_ invaluable 
help in public relations, an important phase 
of the projects. Clubs maintaining their own 
club and local libraries can give a big service by 
cooperating with the good plans presented, 
keeping in mind adequate service for future 
needs. 

Through Miss Batchelder and the Division 
of Libraries for Children and Young People 
an excellent course entitled storY TELLING 
TIME has been written by Elva Young Van 
Winkle, Conductor of In-service Training in 
Story Telling, Public Library of the District 
of Columbia. This will be available at our 
Headquarters and clubs will be urged to 
organize storytelling courses as a public service 
in their communities—including mothers, Sun- 
day School teachers, and others interested. 
Perhaps some of those taking the courses will 
be found talented and willing to help the 
libraries in their storytelling work. 

Two years ago the Community Affairs De- 
partment, under Mrs. Walter V. Magee, or- 
ganized a campaign against crime comics with 
some highly satisfactory results in many 
places. This will be continued and as an aid 
to that program the Libraries Division will 
encourage clubs to interest youth in the fine 
juvenile and young adult books. The old say- 
ing about Sunday School applies to libraries— 
“Don’t send them—bring them”! Family life 
can be notably enriched and strengthened 
through stimulating reading adventures. 

The Federation through the Community 
Affairs Department, continuing under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. Magee, is conducting 
another Community Achievement Contest 
during this administration of two years. In 
the last one many clubs used assistance to 
libraries as projects in the Contest. Clubs 
will be reminded of this possibility. 
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An outline for the KNOW AND GROW pro- 
gram for these coming two years is as follows: 


I. KNOW AND GROW THROUGH 
PERSONAL AND CLUB USE OF 
LIBRARIES 


Have a library card and use it. Enlarge 
aie interests and opportunities for you 
and your family. Be selective and purpose- 
ful in your reading. Ask your librarian to help 
you. 

2. Give coop books to children. There 
are many fine lists available and your librarian 
is pleased to help suggest titles. 

3. Use your library for help and data for 
club programs. 


Il. KNOW YOUR LIBRARY AND 
HELP IT GROW 


1. Visit your library. Become acquainted 
with the librarian, the the services 
and any plans for expansion. November is 
KNOW YOUR LIBRARY MONTH... . 

2. Work out plans with the librarian, for 
club projects aimed at enriching the library 
services. 

Assist with children’s story hours, hobby 


Children’s Book Week activities and 


resources, 


same 
exhibits. 

b. Help establish youth sections and en- 
courage youth to use them. 

c. C ooperate with the library in radio and 
television programs. 

gd. Add to record collections. 

e. Encourage gifts of books as memorials. 

f. Secure and distribute information on 
availability of Braille and talking books for 
the blind. 

g. Give a ceiling projector and books on 
film, if needed. 

h. Cooperate in establishing and main- 
taining audio-visual services. 

i. Help collect local historical articles, pic- 
tures and maps. 

j. Participate and assist in public forums 
and discussion groups. 

k. Offer service as hostesses for open house; 
assist in service to shut-ins and _ institutions. 

]. Assist librarians with recruiting for li- 
brarianship. 

m. Assist in procurement of bookmobiles. 

3. Encourage citizen support of public li- 
brary service. 

a. A club member is often a library trus- 
tee. Be a good trustee. There is a Home 
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Study Course for Trustees from the University 
of Chicago. 

b. Sponsor and/or cooperate with a local 
Friends of Library organization. 

c. Keep in close touch and cooperate 
with the State Library Extension Agency. Be 
informed on the standards, and planning for 
libraries of the state, as a whole. 

d. Work for increased tax support for the 
library-not only the one in your community, 
but the state program as well, 

e. If your club is sponsoring a_ library, 
seek ways to make it tax-supported and se- 
cure trained librarians wherever possible. 
Clubs are doing wonderful work in maintain- 
ing libraries in areas having no other service 
but wider service would be made possible 
by adequate tax support. 

4. To know and evaluate your own library, 
learn about other libraries. 

a. If there is a good library in a nearby 
city or along the route of a vacation trip try 
to visit it. 

b. Have programs concerning exceptional 
and famous libraries. Three such programs 
are available at our GFWC Headquarters. 
They are: 

Spotlight on 
ALA, 1954. 

Famous Libraries 
1954. Mimeo. 

Famous Libraries Abroad. 
Mimeo. 

5. Help our Headquarters Library to grow 
by adding needed titles to it for Club re- 
search. 

The complete KNOW AND GROW program 
will be printed in the Clubwoman, our official 
magazine which goes to every club and many 
other members, in the November issue. This 
is the first time that such wide distribution has 
been possible—previously the various programs 
have Son sent only to State Presidents, State 
Chairmen and clubs or club members request- 
ing them. It is thrilling to have this distribu- 
tion to local clubs and this article in the ALA 
Bulletin. 

Now, 


Public Service. 


Mimeo. 


in the USS. 


Library 
ALA, 


ALA, 1954. 


to have a bigger and better KNow 
YOUR LIBRARY MONTH which can be either a 
wonderful beginning for a KNOW AND GROW 
cooperation or an impetus to an established 
one, there is need for much planning. 

First on the list is publicity and informa- 


tion. Bulletins will be sent to State Presi- 
dents and State Libraries Division Chairmen 
in September urging them to procure copies 
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of the Suggestion sheet for clubs and send 
them out. However, we must realize that 
some will and some won't, some can and 
some can’t. As library service has increased 
and tax-supported libraries become more nu- 
merous many clubs have turned their atten- 
tion to other more seemingly important work, 
complacent in the thought that the city or 
other governmental unit can do a good job 
of running the libraries. 

One of the characteristics of people in 
general is that we are interested in what we 
work for. If librarians can inform and attrac- 
tively present projects and plans that need 
the help of the clubs there is an unbelievable 
potential of efficient “women power” to not 
only work on the projects themselves but 
contact other organizations to cooperate. As 
in every endeavor the human element in the 
public relations is the key to success or failure. 
Some clubs will be glad to take the initiative 
in contacting librarians. Others will feel re- 
luctant for various reasons, but many will 
gladly respond to an invitation from the li- 
brarian. 

Citizens on the whole have great pride in 
their libraries as good institutions for “the 


kiddies” and “bookworms.” They would rise 
up in a staunch defense if imminent closings 
seemed to hover. Librarians are aware of the 
immediacy of the need for a more personal 
interest, use and support. An informed citi- 
zenry is a “must.” If librarians and club 
members can promote this needed personal 
attention by a stimulating KNow YOUR LIBRARY 
MONTH observance, followed by a KNow AND 
GROW deveiopment, they will make a real con- 
tribution to humanity! 
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ALA Bulletin Editor 
Accepts Appointment 
at Flint, Michigan 


Ransom L. Richardson, who has served as 
editor of the ALA Bulletin since 1952, has 
resigned to accept appointment as Associate 
Librarian at the Flint, Michigan Public Li- 
brary, it was announced at He adquarters of 
the American Library Association. 

Among Richardson's responsibilities, which 
begin the end of October, will be planning and 
developing expanded new 
$1,000,000 library building nearing construc- 
tion as part of a Flint Cultural Center. 

ALA Associate Executive Secretary Grace T. 
Stevenson said: “Mr. Richardson has made a 
really remarkable contribution to librarianship 
in his direction of the official publication of 
ALA. He brightened the ALA Bulletin’s for- 
mat and vitalized its content, introducing sig- 
nificant features and bringing substantial writ- 
ing to its pages. The ALA Bulletin, in a rela- 
tively short period, was developed into a lively 
journal stimulating professional discussion so 
that each would be of value to every 
librarian.” 


services in a 


issue 


Richardson is 42, a native of Fillmore, N.Y. 
He took his AB degree from Houghton Col- 
lege, Houghton, N.Y. in 1937 and his BS in 
LS de gree from Syracuse University. 

He came to ALA Headquarters from Meri- 
den, Connecticut where he had served as city 
librarian at the Curtis Memorial Library since 
1946. He was granted a leave from October, 
1949 to June, 1950 to serve as Consultant to 
the Connecticut State Department of Educa- 
tion on the development of a plan for improve- 
ment of library service in the state. In 1949 
he also made a survey of the West Haven 
(Conn.) Public Library. 

From 1938 to 1943, Richardson served as 
an assistant in the Hartford (Conn.) Public 

Library; then spent two years overseas where 
- tour of duty with the U.S. Army included 
work as an Army instructor in library science 
at Oberammergau, Germany. While in Eng- 
land, in 1945, he participated in courses for 
professional librarians in London and Man- 
chester, given under auspices of the Library 
Association, England. He was relieved from 
active duty in 1945. 

He has served as President of the Connecti- 
cut Library Association (1949-50) and of the 
New England Library Association (1949-51). 
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M. W. Hightshoe, 
librarian, 
West Memphis, Ark. 


Operation Library 


by Mrs. Merlin M. Moore 


OPERATION 
LIBRARY 
WAIL 


Tha Ty 
A 


Jaycees photographed at a Library 
Information luncheon meeting in the 
Fifthy Congressional District April 5, 
1955. Left to right: E. C. Benton, Jr. 
Operation Library chairman, Little 
Rock Jaycees; Cecil Edmonds, 
West Memphis, originator and national 

chairman Operation Library Project 
also trustee of the West Memphis 
Public Library; W. P. Florence, 
president Trustees Section, Arkansas 
Library Association and member of 
Columbia-Lafayette Regional Library 
Board; Charles Pyles, President 

of the Little Rock Jaycees 
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It started in Arkansas—now “Operation Li- 
brary,” a major project of the United States 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, offers unusual 
opportunities for public libraries in hundreds 
of communities throughout America. 

Mrs. Moore, chairman of the Arkansas Li- 
brary Commission, and winner of one of the 
ALA trustee citations in 1954, has much to do 
with the ongoing success of the program in 
Arkansas. Here she tells what it is and what 
it takes. 

ALA is cooperating on the national level 
through the ALA Public Libraries Division. 
“Operation Library” information is being fur- 
nished heads of State Library Agencies and 
presidents of State Library Associations to pass 
along in their areas. All public librarians are 
urged to cooperate in developing “Operation 
L ibrary” possibilities in their communities with 
the local Jaycees. 


“Operation Library,” like love, is a “many 
splendored thing’ "and, with the Arkansas Jay- 
cees and Arkansas Libraries, it was love at 
first meeting! Like love, too, this erstwhile 
Arkansas effort, which is now a national proj- 
ect of the United States Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, demands unbiased understanding 
and sympathetic attention if it is to develop 
into a true and loving help-meet for libraries 
all over the United States in the way that it 
happened in Arkansas in less than a year. 

True enough, the Arkansas Library Commis- 
sion already knew about this “sleeping giant,” 
because, in one Arkansas community the Jaycees 
had worked out a difficult library situation, 
bringing all factions together. In less than 
two years an excellent county library was in 
operation, supported by a local tax, housed in 
a new building, and supervised by an attrac- 
tive and well trained librarian, who directed 
the activities and proudly showed off book- 
mobile service to the rural people. Meanwhile 
the city patrons, enjoying the best library serv- 
ice they ever had known, beamed with pride, 

1 proper chamber-of-commerce fashion. 

“Tt started one hot summer day in West Mem- 
phis, Arkansas when Moc Hightshoe, a retired 
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barber, recently turned librarian, asked the 
West Memphis Junior Chamber of Commerce 
for some help for the struggling little munici- 
pal library. Doc hadn’t been to library school, 
but in true $64,000- question fashion, he had 
obtained enough information to know that, by 
even the lowest library standards, his library, 
to put it mildly, was not in admirable condi- 
tion. Doc had requeste od help from the Arkan- 
sas Library Commission and, following sugges- 
tions made, set out to do all in his power to 
see that West Memphis did something about 
the library. He even broadened his efforts 
and, during the congressional recess, gave his 
congressman a liberal education in local needs, 
pointing up the value to be derived from the 
Library Services Bill. Then, while his enthu- 
siasm waxed hot, he asked the West Memphis 
Jaycees for help. Surely the library guardian 
angel had a hand in this, for Cecil Edmonds 
was the chairman of the committee to which 


his request was referred, After conference they 
tried the “Operation Library” idea out on Mrs. 
Ann Jackson, Library Consultant for the Ar- 
kansas Library Commission, who knew a good 
thing when she saw it and who gave them 


prompt and enthusiastic encouragement. Thus 
West Memphis became a pilot project for the 
idea. Realizing that more money was abso- 
lutely necessary the decision was made to work 
for a tax levy. Undaunted by “apostles of 
doom” w ho cautioned, “This is no time to pass 
a new tax” (was there ever a time?), the Jay- 
cees set about getting their proposal on the city 
election ballot. Working like beavers they 

spread the library story by every possible 
means and as a final step distributed, on elec- 
tion day, hundreds of hand bills which simply 
said “Vote FOR the Library.” When the votes 
were counted the tax had passed fourteen to 
one! 

In the meantime Mr. Edmonds had placed 
the idea before the state board of aliases 
Jaycees which promptly adopted it, and the 
president wisely appointed its sponsor as chair- 
man. No chairman ever worked harder, or 
more intelligently or with more success. In 
no time every one of the 86 Jaycee Clubs in 
Arkansas was working on some kind of library 
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program. What they did depended on local 
needs and interests and what happened re- 
Hected the vision of the librarian and the 
trustees in that particular situation. 

“Library Information” meetings in each of 
the six Congressional Districts during April 
were a joint endeavor of the Arkansas Library 
Association, the Arkansas Library Commission 
and the Jaycees. The patterns for the meet- 
ings were similar, but allowed shift in empha- 
sis, taking into account local needs. Morning 
sessions were developed around the topic 
“Reaching Readers.” Afternoon discussions 
were on “Library Finances.” At each meeting 
Jaycees presented progress reports and future 
plans for “Operation Library” at a luncheon. 
Business men other than Jaycees were urged to 
attend, and the response was excellent. In 
Little Rock a unique speaker's table, all men, 
was a feature that interested the T.V. news 
camera men. Not only those attending the 
library meetings heard the library story but 
hundreds of other people who received pro- 
grams and letters and watched news reports 
on T.V. were keenly aware that something was 
happening to libraries. 

It was certainly a unique experience to have 


Vow Supplem ent 


a letter of invitation to a library meeting, come 
from a chamber of commerce group! And 
even more astounding, a float about libraries 
was entered in the parade, at the National Jay- 
cee convention where it won third place. In 
the national project contest, “Operation Li- 
brary” missed first place, only because it had 
not been going a full year, but it did receive 
the number two award. 

Now, while these progressive young men are 
helping libraries they are also learning about 
libraries. What this can mean to libraries in 
the future staggers the imagination. Never 
has such a force been mobilized for the library 
cause. Already it has been recognized in the 
national congress, for “Operation Library” was 
mentioned in the House of Representatives in 
floor debate on the Library Services Bill. 
Surely librarians and trustees will welcome the 
Jaycees’ help in all top level planning. Their 
contagious enthusiasm and intelligent approach 
to our problems, coupled with their unbounded 
energy, can, if we take them in full partnership, 
do more for libraries than Andrew Carnegie’s 
money ever did! 

This is the greatest challenge librarians and 
trustees ever have faced. 


French VII Bibliography 
Bibliography of 
Critical and Biographical References 
for the Study of Contemporary 
French Literature 
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Overdue 


Sunlight streams across the room Then he lingers by a niche 

Where beckoning doors stand wide- That holds a sailing ship 

A child comes, tiptoe, down the hall And roves, with Sinbad, silent seas 
And enters, eager-eyed. Where albatrosses dip; 

He scans a glowing forest frieze Now he explores the laden shelves 
To roam with Robin Hood With practiced, searching look 
And all his merry, green-clad men And flings himself upon a chair 

An ancient English wood. To read his chosen book. 


BerTHA WILCOX SMITH 
by: Anne Fillmore, Librarian, Oak Grove School, Vassalboro, Maine 


Christian Science Monitor, December 2, 1955 


Philip If was reluctant to lend books and hated to see them leave the library, not because he was a 
booklover but because he was a collector of books. 

The books in the library were arranged with their titles to the wall and their gilt fore-edges outward, 
a method, I was told, that has existed since the Escorial was built. The effect is that of a wall lined 
with gold. But it is a system that would sorry most people, for not only is it impossible to find a book 
without reference to a list and its numbered place on the shelves, but a thief could also easily abstract 
a book and replace it by any book with gilt edges and the theft would not easily be discovered. Beauti- 
ful as they look, books with their faces to the wall appear to me as if in disgrace. 


Dodd Mead & Co. N.Y. 1955 HENRY VOLLAM MORTON 


Submitted by: Margaret Glasby, Director, Saratoga Springs Public Library, Saratoga Springs, New York A Stranger in Spain 


4 FREE MEMBERSHIP in ALA good for one year will be given for each submitted quotation used in this department. To be valid, 


quotations must be from non-library publications. Subject matter should generally be concerned with libraries, librarians, books, 


und allied subjects. Length should be less than 250 words. Source must be stated in full. 


The staff of the ALA Bulletin will be sole judge in the selection of quotations used. If duplicate quotations are received, priority 
will be given the one bearing the earliest postmark. Quotations cannot be returned nor correspondence answered. 

If a quotation submitted by an ALA member is published, the award of membership will be given to any non-member designated 
by the member Address quotations to “‘Overdue Finds,’’ ALA Bulletin, 50 Huron Street, Chicago 11, III. 


INDEX OF AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARY CIRCULATION 


This Index is compiled by the University of the index value is the median of the 39 libraries’ 
Illinois Library School, Urbana, and is based on percentages found when their current circulation 
monthly circulation reports from 39 public libraries figure is divided by their own circulation figures 
which are known to constitute a representative for 1939 (or the corresponding quarter of 1939). 
sample of all United States public libraries in cities | For further information see pp. 334-35 of the No- 
of over 25,000 (1950 population). In each case vember 1949 ALA Bulletin. 


TABLE 1, QUARTERLY INDEX VALUES FOR A SAMPLE OF 39 AMERICAN PuBLIc LIBRARIES 
1955 ro DATE (CORRESPONDING QUARTER OF 1939 = 100) 


1955 1956 
Jan. Apr. July Oct. Jan. Apr. “July 
Mar. June Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. 
Index Value 98 107 97 102 105 108 
% Juvenile 47 50 45 51 48 51 
% Adult Fiction 27 26 32 24 25 25 
% Adult Non-Fiction 26 24 23 25 27 24 


Nore: Some of these percentages are based on reports from only 35-39 Mbvertes, since not all 39 li- 
braries are able to supply all the needed data. 
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FOCUS ON ADULTS |! 
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Shown above, a resourceful librarian uses the 
knowledge of a local sociologist to delineate com- 
munities in her county 


Mrs. Stevenson's article opens a series which 
will deal with current trends in the develop- 
ment of the adult education function of li- 
braries. The series will be based on the ex- 
periences of the last five years. In this period 
the American Library Association and libraries 
all over the country have been able, with the 
assistance of grants from the Fund for Adult 
Education, to survey, demonstrate, and ex- 
periment in this field. As Eleanor Phinney’s 
article elsewhere in this issue points out, the 
value of such experiences extends beyond the 
libraries which have participated directly. 
When principles have been tested, methods 
developed, and pitfalls analyzed, every library 
can move forward more confidently into the 
extension of its educational services to adults. 
The articles in the series will recount instances 
of library adult education activity, and will 
underline the generally useful principles which 
they illustrate. 


What is 
Adult Education? 


by Grace T. Stevenson 


ALA Associate Executive Secretary 


Librarians have been asking this question for 
oan years and no one has yet come up with 
a concise, capsule definition. We seem to 
want the kind of definition which would give 
us the same sense of satisfactorily disposing 
of a problem that we enjoy when we classify 
and catalog a book and tuck it neatly in its 
place on the ee If. There is no agreement on 
the definition of either “adult” or “educa- 
tion.” Adult can mean the legal voting age, 
which varies, or mental and emotional ma- 
turity. Education can be interpreted nar- 
rowly, as being only that which we learn in a 
classroom, or broadly, as everything which 
happens to a man that influences the develop- 
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ment of his mind and character. Time spent 
in defining adult education might better be 
spent in helping our libraries discharge their 
responsibilities as educational institutions. 

All of this assumes that a library is an edu- 
cational institution. Some members of our 
profession are in disagreement with that as- 
sumption, as are a good many nonmembers— 
witness the laws that fail to recognize li- 
braries as such. If libraries are not educa- 
tional institutions then our sole function is 
recreation, and I do not believe many librari- 
ans would agree that that is what it should 
be, though, in some cases I’m afraid that is 
what it is. The provision of recreational read- 
ing is part of the library’s function, but only 
part. 

Recently, at a conference of 35 library ad- 
ministrators, directors of library schools, and 
heads of adult education departments in uni- 
versities this definition was agreed upon: 
(adult education is) “those library activities 
for adult individuals and groups which form 
part of the total educational process and 
which are marked by a defined goal, derived 
from an analysis of needs or interests.” 

“Marked by a defined goal, derived from 
an analysis of needs or interests.” Why does 


your town support a library? What has been 


back of the founding of over 7,000 public 
libraries in the United States in the past 100 
years? The Public Library Inquiry says of 
the public library “. . . it is deeply rooted in 
our national heritage, the community’s li- 
brary stands for much that is cherished in 
our tradition of equal educational opportunity 
and freedom of thought and communication. 
It takes its place along with the courthouse, 
the school, the church, and the town hall as an 
integral part of the American scene.”* 
Perhaps the founders of these libraries did 
not always have a clearly defined idea of what 
a library was or what it could do, and cer- 
tainly over the years some of them have be- 
come mausoleums instead of active community 
enterprises; but the founders definitely thought 
a library was a good thing or they would 
never have worked—and sometimes “fought— 
for its establishment, and then asked the com- 
munity to tax itself to pay for it. If these 
libraries have not always realized the good 
expected of them it is probably our fault, not 
the fault of the founders, or the people who 
now pay the bill. They have put the libraries 
in our charge, we, who make a profession of 
administering libraries. We have not always 
taken their sometimes undefined conception 
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of the library as a good thing, and given it a 
defined goal, derived from an analysis of the 
needs or interests of the people w ho support 
the library and whom it should serve. 

A library which accepts its educational re- 
sponsibility must build its whole library op- 
eration around this concept. It is not possible 
to provide a good book collection, even 
though small, in a town or city, college or 
university, and have that osliention really 
used without advancing the educational level 
of the users. Perhaps we confuse some of 
the means of adult education with the ends. 
Too often it is thought of as discussion groups, 
or film programs, or public relations, or any 
of a variety of group activities. It is all of 
these, but it is many other things more funda- 
mental. The only legitimate objective of an 
adult education program is to encourage a 
wider and wiser use of books and related ma- 
terials in order that men may be better pre- 
pared to assume the re sponsibilities of a 
democratic society. 

The library cannot fulfill this educational 
function unless the librarian is convinced that 
it is the library’s responsibility. He must al- 
ways think of ‘the library, and his work in it, 
in educational terms. In presenting the li- 
brary to the public, by the spoken word, 
through the use of bulletin boards, new spaper, 
radio, or other publicity, the approach should 
always be built around the educational aspect 
of the library’s services. This doesn’t have 
to be stuffy or pedantic. One enterprising 
librarian in a small middle western town does 
a good job of public education through two 
public bulletin boards, and he sometimes uses 
a comic strip if it makes a pertinent comment 
on the day’s affairs. Bulletin boards and book 
displays are the simplest form of library adult 
education—if they are—and they can be. 

The first step is to make sure that this 
concept of the library is understood and sub- 
scribed to by those ‘who share the responsi- 
bility for the library’s administration, the city 
officials, the library board and the staff. The 
librarian should discuss with the board the 
library’s function in the educational life of the 
community and stress that function in budget 
presentations to city officials. He must make 
sure the staff understands the education func- 
tion of the library and that this concept under- 
lies all staff planning for library service. It 
is then necessary to discover what is the 
unique role the library has to play in the 
educational life of the community and how 
can it best play that role. To answer this 
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question means knowing what kind of com- 
munity the library serves and what are its 
needs, There is much written and said today 
about community analysis, and too often this 
brings to the minds of many of us scientific 
surveys, social scientists, statistics, charts, 
graphs and correlations—and we would not 
for a moment belittle the importance of these 
factors in gathering scientific data. But we 
can, in many cases, accomplish our purpose 
with far simpler methods. 

Most librarians know a great deal about 
their cities and towns already, and _ con- 
sciously, or unconsciously, make use of this 
knowledge all the time in their libraries. This 
knowledge could be used more consciously. 
It should be sorted out and organized in the 
light of the services the library can give and 
a carefully planned attempt made to learn 
more. Librarians who have done this in 


some of the Library Community Project areas 
learned 
they 


much about 
lived for 


they 
which 


have discovered 
communities in 
years. 

There are several things which we need to 
know about the area which the library serves. 
We must know its history; who its people are, 
where they came from; their age groupings, 
and their educational background. How do 
the people make their living? What are the 
local resources, the important industries? (A 
recent study, in a town of ten thousand, re- 
vealed fifteen industries employing eight hun- 
dred people which the librarian did not know 
about.) What religious affiliations are domi- 
nant in the community? And—most important 
—what organizations take an active part in 
the community life? What are some of the 
urgent problems, what are the needs? Eleanor 
Phinney’s “Adult Education in Action” 
tains an outline for a library self study which 
would be useful to any librarian interested 
in learning more about the community which 
he serves. 

The library must also have adequate infor- 
mation on the educational opportunities for 
adults, formal and informal, which are avail- 
able in the town or county. Does the public 
school or the university extension offer formal 
classes, and in what? Do the churches have 
an educational program, and what is it? Do 
any of the clubs and organizations have pro- 
grams, lectures, discussions, study groups, and 
what are they like? Do the PTA, League of 
Women Voters, the Grange, the County Agent 
have an educational program? Does the li- 


have 


con- 
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brary keep a list of all of these things? Do 
the members of these organizations come to 
the library for help in planning progr: ams, oO! 
to get materials for their programs? If they 
don't come to the library does the librarian go 
to them and offer these services? Can the li- 
brary supply these materials either from its 
own collection or from available resources 
such as the state library or university? 

The keystone to the library’s educational 
function is its collection of informational, cul- 
tural, recreational materials. The basic edu- 
cational function of a library is to provide the 
best possible collection of materials carefully 
selected with the needs of its specific city, 
town or county in mind—its people, its econ- 
omy, its social aspects. The collection must 
be organized for the most efficient use, and 
people must be shown how to make the maxi- 
mum use of the library which they have 
invested. The collection should include as 
many types of informational materials as the 
library can afford and should meet both the 
expressed and unexpressed needs of the com- 
munity. “The books which meet expressed 
needs are borrowed and read whether or not 
the library provides any encouragement. The 
librarian must also spend money for those 
books which meet a basic universal need, but 
in which his patrons may have expressed 
little interest. If he does not buy them, he 
has killed at its source the library’s part in 
the possible development of the skilled and 
discriminating reader.” However, no collec- 
tion is ever perfect, no collection ever com- 
plete, and we must not use the fact that the 
library’s collection has not attained this mil- 
lennium as an excuse for not stimulating the 
most extensive and intensive use of the col- 
lection the library presently possesses. “Pub- 
lic Library Service to America,”® the revised 
standards for public libraries, is based on a 
concept of library systems through which the 
resources of all the libraries in a region, state, 

r the nation, have access to each other’s re- 
sources. This cooperation is not new but in 
most cases it can be extended and strength- 
ened to assure patrons of maximum service. 

There are published accounts of extensive 
and elaborate adult education programs in 
libraries, programs requiring considerable re- 
sources in materials and personnel, and some 
librarians have concluded that any adult edu- 
cation program is impossible for the small 
library. Adult education can operate at all 
levels, as many small libraries have proven. 
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The library exists to serve the people who 
contribute to its support, both as individuals 
and in groups. How can it best serve them? 
Can some of the programs and methods used 
in the larger libraries be adapted to small 
ones? 

The library is, in many ways, particularly 
adapted to fit the needs of the individual. 
Reading is mostly a solitary and _ personal 
thing. It can add to an individual’s knowl- 
edge, increase his understanding of his fellow 
men, deepen his critical appreciation, and 
make him more aware of the world in which 
he lives. To assist people along this path to 
any degree is a privilege. Whether this is 
done through the services of a special Readers 
Advisor or whether it is done through the 
unflagging interest of the librarian or a gen- 
remains the library’s most 


eral assistant, it 


unique and important contribution to adult 


education. Large libraries have the advan- 
tage of specialized staff to assist readers in 
the development of critical reading and in- 
dependent thinking, but the librarian in the 
small library has the advantage of knowing 
many a his patrons personally, thus being 
able to judge more readily what their inter- 
ests are, or might be. 

“Public Library Service to America” 
that services pe ‘rformed by libraries should in- 
clude “stimulation of use and interpretation 
of materials through publicity, display, read- 
ing lists, story hours, book talks, book and 
film discussion and other appropriate means 
either in the library or in community organ- 
izations.” ; 

The United States is noted for the multi- 
plicity and variety of its organized groups in 
both the rural and metropolitan areas. One 
of the most effective ways to stimulate the 
use of the library, and to extend its services, 
is by cooperation with these groups. This 
should begin with the agencies of formal edu- 
cation. Their programs should be supported 
by the library in all ways suitable, by listing 
and referring people to available classes, and 
by making materials available in appropriate 
situations. 

Cooperation with other institutions and 
organized groups must begin with a thorough 
knowledge of what groups there are in a 
community. One of the objectives of a com- 
munity study by the library should be the 
identification of these groups. It is necessary 
to know their interests and activities and in 
which of them (since the library’s resources 


states 
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are limited) the library can participate most 
fruitfully. The assistance given to groups can 
be as varied as the groups , themselves, but 
the objective of the library’s sérvices should 
always be to assist them in /planning and 
presenting a sound, meaningful, and interest- 
ing program which helps thé group to achieve 
the purpose for which they are organized. 

Serving such varied individuals and groups 
gives the. librarian an exceptional opportunity 
to see the community as a whole. This some- 
times enables him to see educational needs 
in the community of which others may not be 
aware. Such a need might be met in one of 
three ways. If there is an agency or organ- 
ization in the community whose function it is 
to meet such it should be called to 
their attention. The library may offer to 
co-sponsor with a suitable organization a pro- 
gram, or series of programs, on the subject. 
The library’s part in this joint undertaking 
might be the provision of program techniques, 
materials, or physical facilities, while the co- 
sponsor lends professional subject knowledge. 
The library should lend its support to ap- 
propriate educational programs of all organ- 
izations. Materials can be made available 
for staff use or for the public at the time of 
the program’s presentation. The organiza- 
tion’s program can be publicized through 
notices in the library and through the prepa- 
ration of related lists and exhibits. Program 
chairmen can often be referred to organiza- 
tions or agencies for help in a specific subject 
field. 

If it seems that the library is, itself, the 
most suitable institution to offer a program 
on a subject it should do so, Programs may 
be presented in the library, on other suitable 
premises, or through the use of any of the 
mass media—newspapers, radio and television. 
All types of materials and a variety of pro- 
gram techniques can be used. In the pres- 
entation of their own programs the majority 
of libraries make use of community talent, and 
there is no community completely lacking in 
talent. There are the faculties of schools and 
colleges and other professional people, all 
with subject skills; the officers and staffs of 
municipal, county and state agencies; the 
prominent citizen and the occasional visiting 
fireman; all of whom may, at some time, fit 
into a library program. The talents of such 
people can be enlisted to help in identifying 
needs, in program planning and organization, 
in establishing relations between the library 
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and other agencies, and in contacting and 
using the mass media, as well as in the pro- 
grams themselves. It is both amazing and 
gratifying to discover what people will do for 
the library, and do it proudly. The passage 
from the Public Library Inquiry quoted above 
indicates that the library has prestige, with 
which people are often glad to be associated, 
and that fact can be capitalized on when plan- 
ning programs. 

There are many kinds of informal educa- 
tional activities which the libr: ury can present 
perhaps more suitably than any other institu- 
tion. Part of this is due to the clientele at- 
tracted by such activities. Many people will 
attend a program at the public library who 
would not go to a more formal institution. 
Edgar Dale once said that he learned in work- 
ing with men in the armed forces that the 
thing he must avoid above all else was “the 
stigmata of the classroom.” Many people, no 
matter what their level of education feel this, 
and certainly this the library does not have. 
Libraries often have physical facilities which 
other organizations may not have, or we have 
learned to make do; we have, or have access 
to, materials on many subjects which we have 
an obligation to bring to public attention; 
some of us have, and more of us are gaining, 
skill in planning and presenting educational 
programs; we have that most valuable asset 
of all, the library’s reputation as an impartial 
institution. As libr: irians we are in a unique 
position to do a great public service. A demo- 
cratic society is predicated upon the ability 
of the people to govern themselves. To do 
this they must be informed. The libraries of 
this country are virtually the only nonparti- 
san, truly democratic, free, public institutions 
which can accept this role of informing our 
citizens without question. What we accom- 
plish is limited only by our vision and degree 
of willingness to de vote ourselves to the task. 

This, then, is library adult education. It 
can, and should be, as varied as the libraries 
themselves and the people which they serve. 
But for the librarian aware of his responsi- 
bilities there is no deliberate choosing to “do 
an adult education program” as separate from 
the library’s basic activities. The activities 
outlined here are only an extension of the 
library’s services which make the wealth of 
information, culture, and recreation contained 
in the library’s collection of materials more 
available to the library’s public. These are 
materials which the community has purchased 
at some cost to itself and it is not enough for 
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us to guard them like the gold at Fort Knox. 

Far from it. The librarian’s responsibility 
is to make buildings and books mean some- 
thing to the people who have hopefully in- 
vested in them. This can be accomplished 
by good library service—something the in- 
vestors cannot understand unless it is demon- 
strated. It cannot be demonstrated by having 
and holding a good book collection, well classi- 
fied and catalogued and neatly arranged on 
the shelves. ‘The demonstration lies in mak- 
ing the books and other library materials and 
services useful to the people themselves— 
wherever they are. 

Gerald Johnson spoke of the librarian with 
“an ardent passion to make the library an 
effective instrument in the intellectual de- 
velopment of the town.”® A library with such 
a librarian would be bound to have a good 
adult education program. 
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JEAN-PAUL 
SARTRE 


The Philosophical Library takes pleasure 
in announcing the publication of 
Jean-Paul Sartre's magnum opus 


BEING ann NOTHINGNESS 


Translated and with an Introduction by 
Hazel E. Barnes, University of Colorado. 
Here are the fundamental thoughts of this 
great French thinker, which gave origin and 
expression to the Philosophy of Existential- 
ism. Here Sartre is at his best, cutting through 
traditional conventions with sharp analysis 
and presenting with scintillating grace a new 

ideology for the modern world. 


Limited gold-imprinted gift edition. 800 pages. 
$10 
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Bed specs have proven ex- 
tremely useful for patients who 
must lie flat. Because of special 
prismatic lens the patient may 
lie prone, with the book only 
raised slightly, and resting on 
the stomach. 


MEDICAL CENTER 


Bibliothera Some Historical and Contemporary Aspects 
} Y L\5} 


by W. B. McDaniel, 2d 


Walton B. McDaniel, 2d, curator of historical collections, Library of the 
College of Physicians of Philadelphia, is author, editor and instructor. He 
served as president of the Medical Library Association in 1946-47, This 
article is based upon a paper presented before the ALA Hospital Libraries 
Division, Philadelphia, July 7, 1955. 


You may have run across in the American Journal of Psychiatry, a 
few months ago, a review of a new book on music therapy that began 
as follows: “After having perused a number of books and pamphlets 
dealing with ‘music therapy’, this reviewer finds that there are two 
types among them: those that start with the story of how David cured 
King Saul from his depression by playing the harp, and those that do 
not.” 

Bibliotherapy—coinage so new that it will be found in few diction- 
aries and in few personal vocabularies—is nevertheless not the “rather 
alarming new Americanism” that it was called by an English librarian 
as recently as 1949. At least, the fundamental concept behind the 
term is not. Man’s powers of observation and deduction would cer- 
tainly have had to advance but a little way before wiser heads noted 
the relationship between the emotions and bodily changes, especially 
as the former were affected by visual stimuli. And this they indeed 
did, very early, though the medical applications of their knowledge 
were not set down as the practice of psychosomatic medicine—another 
elegant Grecism minted in our time. If the power of music “to soothe 
the savage breast, to soften rocks, or bend a knotted oak” was early 
observed, so, we may be ‘sure, there did not go unnoticed the similar 
subtle powers inherent in the written and spoken word. Neither the 
lullaby nor the bedtime story was invented by John Dewey or Benja- 
min Spock. 

Thus, if there were books on bibliotherapy, they would be found to 
divide themselves, I think, into categories similar to those found by 
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our reviewer in books on music therapy. There 
would be those that start, say, with the in- 
scription on the front of the ancient library at 
Thebes—Medicine for the Soul; or with the 
great hospital at Cairo built by Calif al-Man- 
sur, in which, in addition to medical and sur- 
gical care, priests were provided to read the 
Koran day and night. And then, again, there 
would be those directed more toward estab- 
lishing a scientific base for bibliotherapy. 
Because one encounters so frequently the 
implication that the therapeutic use of reading 
was a virgin discovery by our American hoe 
pital librarians in the present century, it seems 
useful thus to remind ourselves that a longer 
perspective is permissible. Actually, no one 
has yet, I think, followed the lead of the music 
therapists and attempted a comprehensive his- 
torical study of the use of therapeutic reading 
in earlier centuries. It will be done eventually, 
it is reasonable to suppose, and, one may hope, 
with scholarly conservatism in interpretation. 
It will not be attempted today. Rather, I 
thought to abuse your voluntary state of cap- 
tivity by looking briefly—and, I know, inade- 
quately at a few but important aspects of 
bibliotherapy that allow us in consecutive 


breaths to look backward, at the present, and 


into the future. These involve the relationship 
of religion to bibiotherapy; the impact of war 
on the latter’s development; and, finally, its 
foreordained marriage with psychiatry. 


It could be maintained, I suppose, that bib- 
liotherapy was born in religious endeavor, and 
that it has many times owed its survival to 
religious endeavor. In the hospital built by 
Calif al-Mansur, you remember, “Priests were 
provided to read the Koran day and night.” 
The Koran, we know, is the sacred scripture of 
the Mohammedans. 

Moving forward arbitrarily more than a 
thousand years and over several thousand miles 
of land and sea, we are now in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, on 23 April 1811, at the first meeting 
of the Corporation of the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital, when Rules and Regulations for 
the Hospital were being drawn up. To the 
Visiting Committee, it was decided, the follow- 
ing duty would be assigned: “They must take 

care that the patients in each ward ‘be supplied 
with Bibles and such other religious books as 
they may deem suitable.” 

In 1823, Dr. John C, Warren wrote the 
trustees that a benevolent person had placed 
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$50 in his hands for the purpose of buying 
religious books for the patients in the hospital, 
and he enclosed a list of books which “had 
been judged to be best adapted to persons situ- 
ated as they are.” The list comprised 50- odd 
titles comparable to, and including, the follow- 
ing: Afflicted Man’s Companion; Art of Con- 
tentment; Blair’s Sermons; Brown’s Remains; 
Balm of Gilead; Christian Philosophy; and 
Clark’s Sermons. 

In 1841, Dr. Warren, having noticed, he 
wrote, “that patients recovering from accidents 
or illness, are particularly susceptible of moral 

ind religious impressions when judiciously con- 
cae , donated $1,000 to the Hospital “for 
the purchase of religious and moral publica- 
t#ons to be distributed and given to the patients 
while in the hospital, and also one or more of 
such publications to be given to each patient 
on leaving the Hospital.” 

Three years later, the first Committee on the 
Warren Fund submitted a report which de- 
scribed the manner in which the books had 
been circulated, emphasized the advantage the 
institution might receive from a well sustained 
library, and concluded with these, under the 
circumstances, courageous words: “But yet 
there is no reason for restricting the reading of 
all our patients to moral & religious books alone 
and your committee would recommend an an- 
nual appropriation of fifty dollars for the pur- 
pose of purchasing amusing & interesting 
books. We take the liberty of adding that the 
works should be, as far as possible, of good 
editions & large print, as the eyes of sick people 
are so often weak... .” The Trustees appro- 
priated the sum suggested. 

In 1847, three years later, what was proba- 
bly the first patie nts’ library in England was 
started in the Worcester Royal Infirmary in 
this way: “The Chaplain William Hill sug- 
gested a library for the patients, but the Com- 
mittee did not at first agree. They thought 
that with sufficient Bibles to go round, no 
further literature was called for. The Bishop, 
however, approved of the Chaplain’s sugges- 
tion, so a sum of £10 was “aun to the Chap- 
lain, with which to start a patients’ Library.” 

In these three instances we have exposed to 
us some vital steps in the historical relation- 
ship between religion and bibliotherapy. In 
the first place, we see the practice originating, 
at different times and in different places, in 
voluntary religious endeavor. We see the Calif 
and Dr. Warren representing either a limited 
insight into the intricate mechanism of man 
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that is born of woman, or a fixed determination, 
less innocently motivated, that where there is 
an especial need for music, there shall be no 
music. On the other hand, in the actions of 
both the Warren Committee and the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital trustees, and the 
good Bishop and his chaplain, there is fore- 
shadowed the more scientific attitude towards 
bibliotherapy that largely prevails today, and 
that must prevail, some of us think, if this 
form of therapy is to acquire wide medical 
acceptance. To religious endeavor we owe, 
quite possibly, the first institution of patients’ 
libraries all over the world, founded on the 
principle that reading can make us better men. 
The contribution is a great one. If the concept 
has with time been expanded to acknowledge 
that other than religious influences also effect 
bodily and mental changes, that is merely in 
line with the evolutional development of our 
knowledge and thinking in all fields. 


in recent years been considerable 


There has 
lamentation over an alleged decline in re- 
ligious enthusiasm. This may be about as 
valid as the perennial lamentations over the 
deterioration of successive younger generations. 
There is today, perhaps, little proselytizing use 
of the potentialities inherent in bibliotherapy. 
And you remember the ancient saying to the 
effect that, where there are three physicians, 
two will be atheists. Nevertheless, from my 
own catch-as-catch-can reading these days, I 
have the strong impression that the recent 
literature on bibliotherapy, not excepting that 
written by the psychiatrists, lays considerable 
emphasis on the factor of religion. Only the 
congenital anti-religionist, doubtless, would 
harbor the fear that, in a strong current of 
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conformism, bibliotherapy might impercep- 
tively drift back into the well-meaning but not 
overly comprehending arms of the Calif and 
Dr. John C. Warren. 


War 

War is hell all right, as the general said, and 
only the immature could ever again look 
upon it as, on balance, anything but a shock- 
ingly retrogressive solution of the problems of 
our human animal kingdom. Yet there is, we 
have every reason to believe with Shakespeare, 
some soul of goodness in things evil. Biblio- 
therapy, the pseudo-quasi-scientific baby that 
we think of today when we use the term, is 
unquestionably a war baby. It is a hospital- 
library baby of World War I. 

Not many, if any, of us here have personal 
recollections of the enormous ther rapeutic value 
of the patients’ libraries that miraculously 
sprang into existence overnight in the hospité als 
of the armies of the first World War. Fortu- 
nately, there is the literature, as always, to serve 
as the memory and the conscience of the race. 
It was by no means only the librarians of the 
world who brought the miracle to pass. There 
were, also, powerful international organizations 
participating, such as the Red Cross and the 
Salvation Army; there were smaller, local 
groups; there was the individual samaritan. 
Many of their reports make stirring reading 
today. In most of them there can be discerned 
a touching, naive desire to let the world in on a 
great personal discovery: namely, that most of 
this heterogeneous group of men bore their 
hardships more easily by reason of reading 
matter that either diverted or nourished them 
in some mysterious way. For perhaps the first 
time since the days of ancient Thebes, there 
was the realization on a very wide scale of the 
fact that books may indeed be medicine for the 
soul—and, hence, the body. 

The lesson, happily, was not lost. The 
period of the ’20’s and the ’30’s was evidently 
an enthusiastic one of organization based on 
the knowledge acquired during the war. Pa- 
tients’ libraries were now everywhere dis- 
cussed, but frequently encountered more or 
less temporary administrative blocks that seem 
to have been caused more by economic than 
other factors. From the beginning, our Vet- 
erans Administration had the most substantial 
peacetime evidence of the value of patients’ 
libraries, which accounts for its sturdy support 
of the movement through the years. Whereas 
there had been, for some years, a hospital pa- 
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tients’ library movement that had been gaining 
momentum on a more or less unorganized basis, 
now the national and local library organizations 
in many countries actively entered the picture. 
Hospital library committees were formed, 
standards for hospital libraries and librarians 
were projected, and the pioneer book on hospi- 
tal libraries appeared. Articles on patients’ 
libraries and therapeutic reading, by librarians, 
psychiatrists, psychologists, literary minded 
physicians, nurses, patients, juvenile court 
judges, and possible Whistler’s mother, began 
appearing in every sort of lay and professional 
publication from the newspaper Sunday sup- 
plements to the Transactions of the Association 
of American Physicians. Everyone, it seemed, 
wanted to get into the act, and most succeeded 
in doing so. The bibliography on bibliotherapy 
published in 1952 by our Veterans Administra- 
tion, and covering only this century, lists 378 
titles, and still omits some appearing in earlier 
bibliographies. Amidst all the brouhaha, a 
still, small voice was now and then heard. Just 
16 years ago, for instance, Alice Bryan, Ph.D., 
read before your antecedent group, the Hos- 
pital Libraries Committee of the ALA, a paper 
with the non- Shakespearean $64,000- ~question 
title, “Can there be a science of bibliotherapy?” 
With the advent of World War II, hospital 


library work, including a by-now-overt atten- 


tion to bibliotherapy, was pretty well estab- 
lished in its basic formulations. Following the 

war (and again relying on the literature—an 
increasingly dangerous game as one draws 
closer to the present), there seems to have been 
only a small afterbirth of the enthusiasm that 
characterized the period after the first war. 
Am I wrong in describing it as small? If it be 
an accurate description, there are reasons one 
could adduce for a lessening of public enthusi- 
asm: the principle of patients’—or as they are 
ambiguously called, hospital—libraries was, one 
gathers, by then pretty well established; a gen- 
eration that has passed through two great wars 
and an extended economic depression inevi- 
tably loses some of its native resilience; and the 
application of scientific method to an operation 
hitherto largely supported by lay ion 
exerts its own sobering effect. 


Psychiatry—Psychology 
The concept of bibliotherapy, we have seen, 
is old, very old, and its first instrumentation 
came from good patristic souls who “remained 
sleeping quietly in the shade of the will of 
God.” Two world wars (though not exactly 
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global in their containment) effectively drama- 
tized the cause of the patients’ library and the 

otentialities of bibliotherapy. It remained 
fr psychology and psychiatry, those cele- 
brated cerebral sisters, to supply the scientific 
patina that might induce the laggards to regard 
bibliotherapy as a respectable adjuvant to 
medical and surgical therapy—though the scien- 
tific standing of the sisters has itself, of course, 
often been regarded as something less than 
absolute. 

The casual student of the literature might 
well be led to believe that the patients’ library 
movement originated in the McLean Hospital, 
Waverly, Mass., in 1904, the year in which 
the hospital came under the administration of 
the Massachusetts General Hospital. It has 
been pointed out, however, that the same gen- 
eral hospital had been actively supporting a 
patients’ library for over three- -quarters of a 
century before that. The commonly recognized 
date, the place, and, by no means incidentally, 
the girl—Edith Kathleen Jones— have, neverthe- 
less, genuine significance in the history of bib- 
liotherapy. For, as Miss Jones has w ritten, the 
McLean was the first hospital “to insist on the 
value of a carefully selected library for its 
patients with a trained, resident librarian in 
charge; but, aside from its model library, its 
chief claim to the honor of being the pioneer 
in this work is that it formulated the principles 
governing the organization and administration 
of hospital libraries.” Now, the McLean Hos- 
pital, as you know, was a private hospital for 
mental cases. Through its doors, therefore, 
psychiatry, in the specialize »d sense, may have 
first surveyed the green field of bibliother rapy 
and recognized the natural affinity existing be- 
tween them. At the same time, and quite in- 
dependently, similar movements were afoot in 
the State Institutions of Iowa under the com- 
pelling ardor of another revered pioneer, Miss 
Alice S. Tyler; and, shortly, other states—Ver- 
mont, Minnesota, Nebraska, Indiana—followed 
suit, 

In 1945, Jerome Schneck, M.D., then of the 
Menninger Clinic, which in the *40’s, at least, 
had both feet in bibliotherapy, published a 

valuable ‘ ‘Bibliography on Bibliotherapy and 
Hospital Libraries,” and a useful article en- 
titled, “Bibliotherapy and Hospital Library Ac- 
tivities for Neuropsychiatric Patients: a Review 
of the Literature with Comments and Trends.” 

The latter is fairly comprehensive and repre- 
sents a professional survey of the medical and 
psychiatric involvement with bibliotherapy up 
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to that time. Among his comments, there are 
two or three that we may borrow for the mo- 
ment. One is this: “As one traces the work in 
bibliotherapy through the years, it is evident 
that in the literature, at least, no evidence of 
real development appears. . . . In various 
papers it has been stated that the work is still 
in the experimental stage and the author feels 
that this is still true.” Another: “In reviewing 
the literature it soon becomes evident that the 
proportion of contributing physicians as com- 
pared to librarians is quite small when biblio- 
therapy is considered as a form of treatment 
in psychiatry. Probably thé only explanation 
for this would be that most psychiatrists do 
not consider this therapeutic approach the 
equal of other forms of treatment employed.” 
And finally: “Material appearing from the vet- 
erans’ hospitals is also out of proportion to all 
of the data published; but here too it is pre- 
pared mainly by the librarians who, it would 
seem, have been unable to interest physicians 
sufficiently as yet.” 

That was ten years ago. In the following 
year, another . phy sician wrote as follows: 
“Reading must be coordinated with other thera- 
pies and is a means to a certain end rather than 
an end in itself. . Bibliotherapy will prob- 
ably never become an exact science. It should 
rather be classified among the arts, but it 
should establish in the future certain more or 
less exact standards that may be imparted to 
others.” In the same year, a psychologist was 
urging more emphasis on applied psychology 
and more training in methods of research in 
mage schools, as well as emphasis on studies 

n bibliotherapy for Master theses in library 
schools, and the establishment of ge neil stand- 
ards for hospital library services based on sur- 
veys. 

Now, some of these earnest recommendations 
have been sporadically acted upon. There 
have been since then a few Master theses in 
bibliotherapy, for instance; but, on the whole, 
must we not say that, even with the promising 
aid of the psychic disciplines, bibliotherapy as 
a science rather than an art has still to find its 
bearings? Recent studies have been few. Miss 
E. K. Jones’s book Hospital Libraries, pub- 
lished in 1939, has never been published in a 
new edition, though the English produced 
somewhat similar manual in 1947. At the 
height of the enthusiasm, there appeared, in the 
Cyclopedia of Medicine, Surgery, and Special- 
ties, 1940, an article, intended for the general 
practitioner, Therapy in Psychoneurosis (Bib- 
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liotherapy), that has been described as “the 
most detailed treatment of methods and tech- 
niques available in the literature.” Can you 
find it, or its equivalent, in the current edition 
of the Cyclopedia? Are there training courses 
for hospital librarianship, including the applica- 
tion of bibliotherapy? 

It would be impossible for anyone, I think, 
to dip into the literature on bibliotherapy in 
this century, particularly that of the ’30’s and 
’40’s, and not be stirred by the enthusiasm that 
followed the individual discoveries that patients 
would, even wanted to, read, and that reading 
could be actually a form of therapy. 

There would be, I should think, some temp- 
tation among hospital librarians to feel that 
perhaps the physicians had let them down, as 
Schneck suggested. Though the literature 
turns up some notable it would 
appear to be true that physicians as a whole 
have been slow to warm up to this hospital- 
library-born baby. Few of them, perhaps, 
would deny to proper reading any therapeutic 
value. But once have removed them 
from the sinecure prescription of Blair’s Ser- 
mons and Brown’s Remains, the matter be- 
comes one that touches the physician’s tender- 
est nerve—his reliance on authority. Conscious 
of the subtle variations in the human nervous 
structure, he knows that a man is neither an 
island nor a body by Fisher. Though often 
he must resort to a degree of empiricism in 
using them, the drugs that he prescribes have 
undergone manifold tests that allow a reason- 
able degree of certitude as to their action. To 


exceptions, 


you 
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prescribe reading with an equal degree of certi- 
tude, the physician must be prov ided with ade- 

quate studies that allow him to make the nec- 

essary correlations. Scientific studies have 
been made available, most notably in special- 

ized fields, but only to a small degree. 

In the broad field of the general hospital, 
and in general practice, there is an aspect that 
the enthusi ists possibly tend to overlook. E. 
K. Jones stated, in 1939, that probably 90% of 
the patients in general hospital do not need 
specific bibliotherapy. The percentage in gen- 
eral practice might not be very different. How, 
then, could the average physician economically 
much than lip-service to biblio- 
therapy? 


give more 


Conclusion 

The present picture, contrasted with the past, 
as they have been so inadequately drawn here, 
may possibly appear depressing, That was not 
my intention; nor do I think it should have that 
effect. We have seen bibliothe rapy move from 
isolated, barren stations into the sunlight of 
world-wide acceptance on a theoretical basis. 
Certainly, the fundamental principle can never 
again be convincingly denied. We have also 
seen earnest attempts to bridge the gap be- 
tween theory and the scientifically established 
fact. If bibliotherapy no longer seems a uni- 
versal specific, it unquestionably remains one 
of the useful “adjunctive therapy modalities” 
(to employ a famous psychiatrist’s possibly 
over-ripe phrase). If earlier enthusiasms have 
rel eal somewhat in recent years, prospects are 
for a more orderly advance toward the truth, 
in whatever guise that elusive little baggage 
may choose to turn up. I, for one, foresee the 
day when almost the last wrinkle in man’s 
emotional responses will be duly coded on the 
punchcards; when it will be a boringly routine 
matter to ascertain in advance patient X’s re- 
sponse to Mickey Spillane, Arnold Toynbee, 
and Norman Vincent Peale. 

But if patient X represents only 10% of the 
patient population, two things seem clear: the 
establishment of a comprehensive quasi-scienti- 
fic base for bibliotherapy will be a slow process, 
and it will be one that will still need all of the 
intelligently directed enthusiasm that outstand- 
ing hospital librarians have given to it in the 
past. Most of the research will inevitably be 
carried on in the hospital. If the factor and 
the spirit of teamwork are there, the librarian 
may become an influential member of the team 
indeed. Basically an educator, the librarian 
must not forget that education, of oneself as 
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of others, is a continuous, and slow, process. It 
is easy, absorbed in our job, to build the world 
around it. Enthusiasm is certainly one of the 
most endearing and productive of human traits. 
But perspective also has great human and pro- 
ductive values. History teaches us. Experi- 
ence teaches us. The daily press teaches us. 
Not least, the heart is often an instructor gen- 
erous and wise. The use of all of these favors 
the attainment of perspective, which, of course, 
is seeing the relationship of parts to one another 
and to the whole. 
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ALA Projects 


Supported by the Fund for Adult Education 


It is five years since the Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation made its first grant to ALA. Since 
that time a total of $1,034,712 has been al- 
located to the Office for Adult Education and 
to a variety of projects. How worthwhile has 
this expenditure been? What evidence is 
there that the purposes for which these funds 
were granted have been sufficiently realized? 
From the summary report of the Subgrant 
Project and those of its twenty individual 
projects, from follow-up questionnaires an- 
swered by both successful and unsuccessful 
applicants for subgrant funds, and another 
follow-up in the form of progress reports from 
participants in the Allerton Park Conference on 
the training of librarians for doing adult edu- 
cation work, a well-defined picture emerges. 
Eleanor Phinney has also drawn on her ex- 
periences while observing several library adult 
education programs and during her current 
work as research assistant in the Office for 
Adult Education and consultant in the Li- 
brary-Community Project as a basis for some 
answers to these questions.—Ed. 


The picture of the total effects of the ALA 
projects supported by the Fund for Adult 
Education is made up of many elements. 
Some of the results of the projects can be 
reduced to facts and figures (see table). While 
such a compilation is like adding peaches and 
pears, the table gives an idea of the activities 
undertaken in the various projects, the ap- 
proximate number of libraries involved, the 
geographical range, and the concrete results 
in the form of publications. 

When one thinks back to the purposes for 
which the grants were made, the inadequacy 
of such a tabulation becomes evident. Where, 
for example, does it tell whether more li- 
brarians, more community leaders and more 
laymen have become convinced of their re- 
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by Eleanor Phinney 


sponsibilities in continuing education? Are 
they becoming more skillful in carrying out 
these responsibilities? Have library educa- 
tional services to adults been develope od and 
strengthened during these five years? 

To get at the answer to these questions, 
we must sift many reports and call upon per- 
sonal experience. The first definite impres- 
sion that takes shape is that the cold figures 
give only a partial and minimum count of 
the number of people who have been reached. 
Thus, in the American Heritage Project mem- 
bers have consistently carried their leader ship 
training and the experience of taking part in 
a democratic discussion of basic a into 
their other community activities. A striking 
example of the rip yles that spread from one 
stone tossed into the pool may be found i 
the progress reports received in May of this 
year from participants in the Allerton Park 
Conference. Liter: ally hundreds of people in 
every pi art of the country have heard from its 
thirty- -six delegates about the Conference and 
the ideas and recommendations which were 
generated there. Through their reports to 
their colleagues and to library associations 
and other groups, and by taking steps to 
carry out the conference of recommendations, 
the participants in the Conference have al- 
ready succeeded in translating its impetus 
into action. The circulation and discussion of 
the published report has added a force to 
this impetus which promises to be felt in- 
creasingly as the recommendations are put 
into effect. 

The tabulation does not make clear how 
great a variety of sizes and types of library, 
widely distributed throughout the country, 
have benefited. From Vermont to Florida, 
from Louisiana to the Pacific Northwest, local 
and regional, public and college libraries have 
received grant help. Emphasis on aid to state 
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agencies has been consistent. Currently twelve 
states, besides the four LCP areas, and three 
regional associations, are scheduled to receive 
help from the Library-Community Project 
staff. 

The variety of the programs resulting from 
the projects is of importance, since this has 
meant that many ways of meeting the educa- 
tional needs of adults have been considered 
and tried out. The activities represented in 
the experimental programs in the Subgrant 
Project ranged from a program planning in- 
stitute in a small library, trying for the first 
time to reach out into its community, to a 


592 


nsored discuss 
eader 
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STATISTICS 
Programs in 33 states. 
067 groups, 1951-55 


PUBLICATIONS 


nted and mimeograr 
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state-library sponsored institute in adult edu- 
cation philosophy and skills. Many new ex- 
periences were afforded by the American 
Heritage Project in its experimentation with 
training of volunteer leaders and with ma- 
terials for discussion. Throughout the proj- 
ects a wide range of materials was used, and 
fresh ways of using them explored. The still 
largely untried field of film service for adults, 
in particular, has been a feature of project 
activities. The use of films for discussion 
has been experimented with, a buying list of 
films for public libraries compiled, and the 
operation of film cooperatives surveyed and 
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reported. Several libraries have been given 
a chance to develop their own programs on 
TV, combining them with viewing and listen 
ing groups. 

Starting with the survey of adult education 
activities in public libraries, research early 
became a factor of recognized importance. 
Much of the value of the entire grant program 
stems from the fact that the survey provided 
both a basic knowledge of current practices, 
strengths and weaknesses, and a baseline from 
which to measure progress. It gave a good 
deal of insight into the mental and material 
obstacles which were 
the development of library adult education. 
One of the chief of these obstacles was a wide- 
spread lack of understanding and acceptance 
of the potential role of the library in informal 
adult education. These findings showed the 
way for all of the subsequent projects, each 
of which has built on the experience of the 
earlier ones. Most of all, the Library-Com- 
munity Project is the product of the needs 
demonstrated and the experiences gained in 
the administration of the preceding projects. 
The recognition of library needs not only for 
funds and staff, but also for know-how, of 


LET AMES BRING 


INTO YOUR 
LIBRARY... 


Ames offers freestanding 
and multi-tier shelving, 
Stor-Mor book drawers 
and bookstack accessories 


in a choice of 18 standard colors (other colors furnished 
at no extra cost). Your library is more attractive than 
ever, and the planned color patterns provide a bright 
welcome to visitors and pleasant staff surroundings. 

FREE ENGINEERING SERVICE...Ames’ experienced library 
equipment engineers will be glad to assist you in planning a new 


library or modernizing your present one. Write for budget estimate, 
-no obligation, of course. 


suggested layout or catalog.. 


Pres] W.R.AMES CO. 


150 HOOPER ST - SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIF. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


OCTOBER 


standing in the way of 


the need to base program planning on a 
thorough knowledge of the community and 
its resources, even of the need for careful pre- 
project briefing of participants, has been re- 
flected in the planning of this latest project. 
Techniques developed in earlier propects— 
the study of the community, analysis of li- 
brary use, evaluation procedures, leadership 
training and workshop techniques—all have 
come into use under the direction of Head- 
quarters personnel who have themselves had 
experience in previous projects, 

There have been many by-products in terms 
of experience and development. In towns 
where projects have taken place, library and 
community are looking at one another with a 
fresh understanding of their common needs 
and resources. Laymen in these communities 
have spontaneously expressed, both locally 
and to the Headquarters staff, their gratitude 
for the programs. Most important to the pro- 
fession has been the up-surge of professional 
activity on the part of librarians. There has 
been a steady increase in the membership of 
the Adult Education Section of the Public 
Libraries Division, and in the demand for ALA 
consultant help in planning regional and state 


SEE RECENT AMES 
INSTALLATIONS 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
Central Service and Stack Building 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT LOS ANGELES 
Music Library 


BAYLOR UNIVERSITY, Texas 
Law Library 


YESHIVA UNIVERSITY, New York City 
Stern College Library 


UNIVERSITY OF OMAHA 
Eppley Library 


UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 
Education Library 
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workshops in adult education. The training 
and stimulation which librarians have _ re- 
ceived through taking part in the projects 
have carried them into new responsibilities 
and active participation in many library and 
adult education organizations. 

Stimulation—a primary purpose of the 
grants—is the word that seems best to express 
the total effects of the Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation grants. The initiation of the various 
grants stimulated planning of adult programs 
at every level, from that of the local library 
to national headquarters. Even those who 
were unsuccessful in their applications for 
grants felt that being obliged to analyze their 
purposes and explore their resources for pro- 
viding educational services to adults had been 
valuable. 

The grants stimulated libraries to undertake 
activities which had been delayed for the 
familiar reasons of lack of staff and lack of 
funds. It seems clear that most of the activi- 
ties which have taken place owe their ex- 
istence to grant help. Each grant has made 
a permanent contribution to the development 
of adult education even where activities could 
not be carried on in their original forms after 
grant funds had been exhausted. It should 
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be added that in many libraries the lack of 
trained staff has been an even greater obstacle 
to continuing programs than the lack of funds. 

It is in the area of training that the stimulus 
of the grants is being felt most strongly at 
present. The Survey showed that “lack of 
know-how” kept many librarians from provid- 
ing educational activities. The need for train- 
ing in order to assure effective use of grant 
funds was recognized from the start. Some- 
times through trial-and-error learning, some- 
times with the supervision of trained leaders, 
and recently through consultant help with in- 
stitutes and workshops, the training has gone 
on. At the same time, the methods and needs 
of formal training of adult education work- 
ers in libraries have received concentrated 
attention. As a result of the Allerton Park 
library schools and_ university 
departments of education have begun to 
re-think their curricula, developing courses 
especially designed to meet the increased em- 
phasis on adult education in libraries, and 
stressing throughout their courses the library’s 
role in informal education of adults. 

The ultimate effect of the grants is more 
diffuse, more wide-spread and more funda- 
mental than all these. The words “adult edu- 


Conference, 


LISTENING CORNER... 


The ideal professional 
High Fidelity phonograph 
for the Library ... with 


outlets for 8 sets of 


headphones providing 


undisturbed group 


listening. 


VESTMENT FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


Four speeds, including Talking Book speed * Wrist action pickup with 
adjustable needle pressure * Frequency response from lowest fundamentals 
to highest overtones * 12°’ extended range Custom Concert Speaker and 
portable case optional * Cast aluminum cork-covered turntable designed 
for continuous hard usage. 

Prices. .. $127.50 Library Net. 

Available without speaker for table installation... $103.50 Library Net. 


See your CALIFONE dealer for a demonstration 


or Write DEPT. ALA-5 


1041 N. Sycamore Ave. - Hollywood 38, Calif. 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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cation” have come to have a personal meaning STEEL LIBRARY 
and value to those who have taken part in 

library programs and activities. An aware- SHELVING 
ness of the library’s role has been fostered in . ce 


all those who have in any way come in contact WRITE 
with the projects. Librarians, staffs, and 

trustees have been faced with the necessity FOR FREE 
of re-shaping the library’s policies and _re- BULLETIN 
defining its purposes in serving adults. The 

discussions at the Adult Education Workshop 

at Miami Beach illustrated the amount and 

quality of thinking that has gone on, estab- 

lished the capability of today’s librarian for 

informed, mature consideration of the issues 


which remain unresolved. This search for a 
working philosophy of library adult education 
is an essential first step in realizing another 
primary objective of the grants—the develop- 
ment of adult educational activities in public we : in aad 
libraries. This awareness, and this thinking 2 ; FREE ESTIMATES 
and discussion, together with the groundwork WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


of training and experience which is being laid, 
give assurance that the grants have succeeded DELUXE METAL FURNITURE CO. 


in their function, In sum, they have provided 


: > 7 470 Strutners Street 
a yeast which is at work today, and which an 
will continue to cause expansion and growth WARREN, PENNSYLVA 


in the field of educational service to adults. A DIV. OF ROYAL METAL MFG., Co. 


ee a es 


Iu Your Lina Setia- 


CHALLENGER smooth flexible vinyl plastic covers 
+122 and sturdy metal parts, four types, 
eight sizes, choice of three colors in 
spine plastic. MARADOR BINDERS 
offer visible-magazine protection at 
fair prices. 
Heavy, flexible vinyl plastic can be 
bent double without breaking. It is 
waterproof, non-inflammable, non- 
toxic, and Marador vinyl is so plea- 
sant to the touch! They should be 
in your library. 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT ON Write for information. 
BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORP., CIA MEXICANA DE AVIACION, LINEAS AEREAS 
COSTARRICENSES, S.A., PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS, SOUTHERN PACIFIC R.R.ETC. 


MARADOR CORPORATION 
1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 
men rere 
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NEW CENTRAL LIBRARY IN ACCRA, GOLD COAST 

This new Central Library of Accra on the Gold Coast of Africa, was built at a cost of £64,000. 
The Building was erected from funds made available by the Government. Speaking at the opening 
ceremony Mr. Edward Sydney, Chairman of the British Library Association, stated that of the new 


library buildings in Europe, the United States and elsewhere, he knew no better example of existing 


design, functional arrangement and equipment. 


DIRECTORY OF LIBRARY PERIODICALS 
The ALA Library Periodicals Round Table is 
sponsoring the completion of a comprehensive 
“Directory of Library Periodicals” and requests 
that editors of library periodicals send to John 
Harvey, State College Library, Pittsburg, Kan 
sas, four items of information: sponsoring 
organization, title, name of editor, and address. 
All library-sponsored periodicals are included, 
no matter what type or how small the periodi- 
cal or its mailing list. 


FREE SLIDEFILMS 


The Free Slidefilms (Filmstrips) you need to en 
liven, vitalize and enrich textbook teaching are listed 
classified, and indexed in the New, 1956. 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE 
SLIDEFILMS 
It is authoritative, comprehensive and easy to 
use. Available for $5.00 on 30 day approval 


Educators Progress Service as 
Missing page 


Dept. ALA Randolph, Wisconsin 
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Now! A completely invisible mending tape! 


Won’t curl or discolor...Won’t become brittle. ..Won’t ooze adhesive. 


' 


'- 


- 


a) pom ( 

— Se ‘ 
“SCOTCH” 810 PERMANENT MENDING TAPE “SCOTCH” 810 PERMANENT MENDING TAPE “SCOTCH” 810 PERMANENT MENDING TAPE 
becomes totally invisible on contact is completely unaffected by age; it is ideal for mending valuable books 
with paper, stays crystal clear per- retains its soft pliability indefinitely. and documents. Its special long 


manently. And there's no trace of And you can write on it with pencil, aging adhesive holds firmly and will 
curling ever! ink or typewriter! not bleed under any conditions. 


YOUR STATIONER HAS 
“SCOTCH” BRAND 810 


. ’ PERMANENT MENDING 
TAPE NOW! 


Save money—order the econ- 
BRAND omy-size % x 1296-inch roll 


810 PERMANENT MENDING TAPE Bed it 


| RESEARCH 
Phe term “Scotcu" is a registered trademark of Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company, St. Paul 6, 
Minnesota. Export Sales Office: 99 Park Ave., New York 16, N.Y. In Canada: P.O. Box 757, London, Ontario 
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MORONEY BOOKMOBILES 


Ee 


THOS. F. MORONEY CO., INC. 
433 BOSTON TURNPIKE SHREWSBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 


COMING IN NOVEMBER 

Second in the series, Focus on 
Aputts: Meeting to Learn, by Ruth 
Warncke, director, Library Community 
Project. 


‘cataloguers” 


Technical cataloguers interested in work 


which is challenging and in professional ad- 
vancement should inquire about the new 
positions at Battelle. 

A Technical Library atmosphere combined 
with a research method of advancement 
make these positions particularly attractive. 
For descriptive material and technical ap 
plication blank, write to 


Technical Personnel Manager 


BATTELLE INSTITUTE Overdue book 


505 King Avenue e¢ Columbus 1, Ohio 
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September 


October 


YOURS FOR 


FALL 


FROM A.L.A. 


The Classified Catalog; Basic Principles and Practices 
Jesse H. Shera and Margaret E. Egan. 144 pages. 
Cloth. $4.00 

Books for Catholic Colleges; Supplement, 1952-1955 
Sister Melania Grace and Eugene Willging. 72 pages. 
Paper. $1.75. 

Author Headings for The Official Publications of the State of Kansas 
Bessie E. Wilder. 144 pages. Paper. $4.00 


Basic Book Collection for Elementary Grades, 6th ed. 
144 pages. Paper. $2.00 


Guide to Reference Books, 7th ed; Supplement, 1953-1955 
Constance M. Winchell. 144 pages. Paper. Price to 
be announced 

The School Library Supervisor 
Harold Lancour, ed. 64 pages. Paper. Price to be 
announced. Papers by outstanding librarians presented 
at the 1954 Institute on School Library Supervision. 

The Library's Position Classification Plan 


96 pages. Paper. Price to be announced. Prepared by 
the A.L.A. Subcommittee on Classification and Pay 
Plans for Public Libraries. 


Basic Book Collection for Junior High Schools, 2nd ed. 

144 pages. Paper. $2.00 
Public Library Service; A Guide to Evaluation with Minimum Stand- 
ards 


68 pages. Paper. $1.50. Published, November, with 
a 24-page Supplement, Costs of Public Library Service 
in 1956 at 65¢, or both together for $2.00. 


American Library Association 
50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Goods and Gadgets 


NEW MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 


GADGET OF THE MONTH 


Tyrnc up bundles of documents, papers, or sepa- 
rates can be improved by using a pull fastener con- 
sisting of a narrow cloth tape with a tiny metal 
slide. A quick pull on one end binds the tape so 
it cannot slip. To loosen, simply pull the other 
end. Faster than ordinary tie tapes, cloth tapes 
do not discolor paper, or dry out like rubber bands. 
Schlegel Manufacturing Co., Rochester 7, N.Y. 


MountT1nNc for audio-visual displays, clippings, card 
pockets, photos, documents, maps can be done 
easily by using the Seal 10-second dry mounting 
system. Seal presses are thermostatically con- 
trolled and have an automatic timer. They are 
self-adjusting for different mount thicknesses; con- 
struction is aluminum. Five different models are 
available ranging from the Junior at $58.95 to the 
Masterpiece at $287.95. The Junior accommodates 
8” x 10” prints; Masterpiece, 24” x 30”. All 
models can accommodate prints up to twice both 
dimensions by sections. Five kinds of dry mount- 
ing tissue are also available. An interesting manual 
especially prepared for schools and _ libraries, 
“Mounting made easy,” can be had by writing to 
Seal, Inc., Shelton, Conn, 


A MICROFILM READER, featuring motor power for 
film movement which is electronically controlled, 
and a larger viewing 
screen has been an- 
nounced by Recordak. 
Film travel in the new 
Motorized Film Reader 
is controllable between 
speeds of 1 foot per min- 
ute for scanning to a re- 
winding speed of 600 feet 
per minute. For slow in- 
spection, the scanning 
lever can be locked at 
any speed desired. Interchangeable lenses of- 
fer magnifications of 23, 30, and 40 diameters. 
All film loading and operating controls are lo- 
cated within easy reach. Images may be rotated 
through 360 degrees without removing the roll 
of film. A _ built-in feature is the provision for 
reproducing paper facsimilies from the projected 
microfilm image. Specially sensitized paper in 
natural room light in only a few minutes. For 
more information, write to the Recordak Corp., 
415 Madison Ave., New York 17. 


Dusty CEMENT FLOOR? Dus-top is easy to 
use, economical, and quick-drying. The manu- 
facturer claims that Dus-top will dust-proof and 


600 


FOR LIBRARIES 


seal all concrete surfaces permanently with one 
application. It can be used on either old or new 
floors and it is non-acid, non-toxic, and non-skid. 
Distributed by the Rooto Corp., Detroit 21, Mich. 


RECORDS AND FILM strips based on the famous 
Landmark books, complete with “Leads to Listen- 
ing,” are sent on approval. With the release of 
four new titles, these records are now available for 
24 Landmarks; filmstrips for 12. The records are 
produced and pressed by Columbia Records; the 
filmstrips are in full color. Chief value of these 
records and filmstrips is the audio and visual ap- 
peal which enhance the reading of the books. 
Write to Martha Huddleston, Enrichment Teach- 
ing Materials, 246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1. 


Three new units of functional LriBRARARY FUR- 

NITURE have been announced by Sjostrom. They 

are the Multi-Level 

Circulation Desk, 

“ranch-type” _‘Refer- 

ence Unit and a Free- 

line table with micolor 

top in four basic 

colors. All three units 

are manufactured with 

kiln dried hardwoods, 

treated to give them 

a smooth, tough sur- 

face. Work tops can be supplied in rubbed wood, 

linoleum, or micolor. The circulation desk com- 

bines the librarian’s desk with 66” long by two 

40” shelving units; the outside of the shelving unit 

features a storage cabinet with sliding doors; the 

ranch-type reference unit, illustrated here, 

the worker to sit or stand and combines a 30 

drawer catalog with two reference shelving units. 

Full information can be obtained by writing for 

Bulletin C-553. John E. Sjostrom Co., Inc., 1717 
N. Tenth St., Philadelphia 22. 


allow Ss 


A twin-tube, ceiling-attached LUMINAIRE with 
a_ total prismatic en losure, introduces a new 
concept in fluorescent lighting. A precisely molded 
element controls light in all directions and provides 
a high level of downward light, while eliminating 
all glare from the direct viewing zone. A good 
light for remodelling, it is ideal for ceiling areas 
where recessing is not practicable; its lightness and 
strength allow installation economies, whether used 
in continuous units or separately in four or eight 
foot components. Ask for information about 
Realite. Holophane Co., Inc., 342 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


ADDRESS CHANGE: Liquick-Leather to 543 
Boylston St., Boston 10, Mass. 
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ON STRIKING THE RIGHT NOTE 


Striking the right note in music 


makes for pleasant harmony. 


Your library can have the same 
harmonious appeal both visually 

and functionally. The design and 

beauty of Estey Library stacks and 
shelving will strike the right note for 
your library! Specifically engineered 

for Library use, precision constructed 

for long life and economy of installation, 
beautifully finished in a wide range 

of modern colors . . . for harmony! 


Write or call 
Dept. A. 


aS Te: Now York 18, NX 
SS cORPORAT! 


In New England: 123 Fells Ave., Medford. Mass. 
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In the Mill 


This column appears regularly in these pages in 
response to requests for information about the 
activities of ALA units. 


Stand By! 
Association at Work 


One of the functions of this page is to report on 
the activities of the Divisions, Sections, Round 
Tables, Board, and Committees which make up 
the association. By my last careful count, about 
three years ago, there were some 225 of these 
separate units. All of them are now, in case you 
hadn’t heard, being reorganized. All sorts of 
analogies come to mind. Scrabble, where every 
word is built on another, and you find a lovely 
combination reading one way—but it’s gibberish 
the other. Or the hot rod you are assembling, its 
parts all out on the garage floor, with you praying 
you don’t have any left over at the end. There 
is the elaborate piece of needlework—elegant on 
the surface, but covered with ravellings, knots and 
loose ends underneath. This reorganization is 
one job where no loose ends can be left hanging, 
no knot remain untied. 


There is the case of the board which became 
a committee, with no of stature, but with 
altered name and functions to become accustomed 
to. There are the committees and round tables 
which became part of division which has not 
yet come into existence. What to do in the in- 
terim? There are the sections which became 
divisions and are flexing their muscles in this new 
responsibility. 


loss 


There is the case of the committee member 
newly appointed to a committee which goes out 
of existence the first of January. There is the 
board member who has served one year of a five 
year appointment whose board has become a com- 
mittee, and committee appointments are for two 
years only. There is the councillor elected for a 
four year term faced with the new apportionment 
of councillors. (I’m sure I’m not up to this prob- 
lem in higher mathematics.) If you will allow 
one more analogy, the reorganization is like a 
giant picture puzzle, the major pieces of which 
are now in place but with several little bits which 
don’t seem to fit anywhere at the moment. 


BY GRACE STEVENSON 
Associate Executive Secretary 


Regardless of these tag ends of chores to be 
done we cannot help being impre »ssed by what 
has been accomplished. This is a large and com- 
plex organization. The democratic 
slow, particularly when the membership groups, 
who are responsible for shaping the final details, 
can meet only two or three times a year. The 
foundation has been laid; the recommendations of 
the Steering Committee have been approved; the 
new constitution (a mammoth task of revision for 
the constitution and By-laws Committee) goes 
into effect January first. Organizing Committees 
are working on the organization of the new di- 
visions and all the divisions will come into exist- 
ence January first on the assumption that a field 
of responsibility statement satisfactory to the 
Council can be worked out by each division prior 
to the Midwinter or Kansas City Conferences. All 
the divisions, old and new, are working on 
budgets to be presented to the Program Evalua- 
tion and Budget Committee when it meets in 
November. 


process is 


If the tag ends look like chaos we have only to 
look beneath them to find that the machine is just 
about assembled and is beginning to move slowly 
into operation. During the coming year we will 
have the shakedown That we have 
achieved so much in this space of time is a tribute 
to the members of the association who accepted 
the Survey recommendations and the re port of 
the Steering Committee with such generosity and 
good will; who have worked, and continue to work 
very hard to effect the charges they have ap- 
proved. 


cruise. 


In February this column called attention to the 
Woodrow Wilson Centennial being celebrated this 
year. The Woodrow Wilson Centennial Com- 
mission initiated and supplied some materials for 
exhibits in about 150 university, college and pub- 
lic libraries. The Library of Congre ss had a cen- 
tennial exhibit of Wilson papers with more than 
220 items of Wilsonia on view. 


Chairmen, or members, of all ALA Divisions, 
Boards, Round Tables, Sections and Committees 
are invited to send to this column any news of the 
activities of their unit. 
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How do You Handle 


Student Traffic ? 


You can take an important step in as- 


sisting students with their classroom 
assignments and in supplementing teacher- 
effectiveness by keeping the new 1956 


COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


nently available. 


promi- 


Conscientiously revised, with large clear 
type and attractive contemporary illustra- 
COLLIER’S is 


scholarly as an encyclopedia can be made. 


tions, as current and 
In addition, the comprehensive Index and 
unique Bibliographies open new vistas for 
the student by showing the correlations in 


various fields of knowledge. 


cae ee 
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uses the language 


of today's classroom 


es aie 


Write for free descriptive literature on 
COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, and other 
Basic Reference Works; the HARVARD 
CLASSICS, COLLIER’S NEW JUNIOR 
CLASSICS, FIRST BOOKS LIBRARY, 
and COLLIER’S NEW WORLD ATLAS. 


Also free on request, a new 20-page book- 
let “Enriching the General Science Cur- 
COLLIER’S ENCYCLO- 


General 


riculum_ with 


PEDIA” 


coverage by area, volume and page num- 


coordinates Science 


bers. Write Library & Education Division, 


COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 640 
5th Ave., New York 19, N.Y. 
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NOW! A new low cost 


group insurance plan 


for ALA members 


THE FINEST SECURITY 
ON EARTH 


DEPENDABLE 
PROTECTION 


PAYMENT FOR 
LOSSES DUE TO 
ACCIDENTS OR ILLNESS 


LOW COST PLAN 


FEW EXCLUSIONS 


SPECIAL ADDED 
FEATURES 


CAMPAIGN TO 
INCLUDE ALL 
PERSONAL MEMBERS 


¥ 


+ 


Economic Security starts with salary protection. The 
best protection for librarians is our new Group In- 


surance Plan for accident and sickness. 


Designed with the librarian in mind, this Plan gives 
dependable protection. Once your policy is issued, 
it cannot be terminated or restricted by the Company 
so long as our Group Plan remains in force and you 
remain a member of the American Library Associa- 


tion—until you retire or reach age 70. 


Your premium does not increase because of age nor 
do benefits decrease. Your insurance cannot be re- 
stricted to exclude any ailments nor can the coverage 


be reduced after your policy is issued. 


Mass puchasing and group handling mean a con- 
siderable saving, and this saving is passed on to you. 
This brings the cost of our insurance down lower than 


ordinary individual policies. 


The only exclusions are Military Service, War, sui- 
cide, pregnancy, and flying other than commercial 


scheduled airlines. 


In addition to all the features just mentioned, you 
vet 24 hour a day protection—at home—at work—at 


play. 


Everyone needs this outstanding Income Protection. 
One of our projects is to see that every eligible® As- 


sociation member has a chance to apply. 


The Plan is sponsored by the ALA and underwritten by Continental Casualty Com- 


pany, Chicago, Illinois. 


* Actively employed ALA personal members who reside or claim residence in the United States, its territories 
and possessions, Canada and Mexico. 


Full details will be sent to each member. 


GP9972, GR7326 
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NOTICE 


“The Craft by Which We Live” which 
appeared in the July-August issue of - 
ALA Bulletin has also been issued i 
Spanish, with some additional notes on 
early printing in the Americas, in the 
June issue of the Boletin de la Asociacion 
Cubana de Bibliotecarios. 


RESEARCH LIBRARIAN 
AND CATALOGER 


hemical and biochemical library com- 
3 9,000 volumes. Duties involve cata- 
maintaining resear ch reports and 


Must have library science 


ability or natural science 


Address Director of Research 


R.J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 


Winston-Salem, N.C. 


SECRETS OF SPACE FLIGHT, by 
Lioyd Malian: 275 Never Before 
Printed Photos! The story of 
the past, present and future of 
man’s effort to explore mysteri- 
ous interstellar reaches. Exclu- 
sive phe ee os net on an 18,000 
mile tri $2 

HANDB OK or SKIN DIVERS, 
by George Bronson Howard: Vir- 
tually everything you. need to 
know to enjoy this newest and 


most thrilling sport that’s con- 


a 
3 More Exciting 
® stantly gaining in popularity. 
Titles from use MUS “aseies “pasion 
. 0 
ARCO Publishers! | ssesnzes, 2%, .rmostsm 


unusual approach to constructive 
thinking. Offers solutions to 
problems previously deemed in 
hard bound covers with full soluble in science, technology 
color dust jackets! Add these and human relations. A useful 
and other Arco books to your book for all occupations. $3.00 


library. Send today for the ARCO PUBLISHING CO. 


titles you want plus complete 
list of Areo books! 25% dis- 
wy es Dept. ALA-10, 480 Lexington 
ve., New York 17, N.Y. 


ATTENTION 


Three popular Arco titles in 


count to libraries! 


LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
IF others have failed Y-O-U 


why not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT *%3.Anc° BOOKS 


Our record of 35 years success in this field as pioneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 
our world-wide network of associate dealers, antiquarians, 
collectors, agents, and others, in the book field. 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 


We report quickly at lowest prices. 
No charge. No obligation. 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th Street. Dept. L, New York City 36, N.Y. 


P.S. Please refer 7, soe to us when they ask for a 
book you cannot sup 

WE ALSO BUY Boox Ss ane MAGAZINES YOU NO 
LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS. 
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Classified Advertisements 


WANTED 
A COPY OF Dewey’s Decimal Classification, 
14th edition. Me. Jean Roy, Librarian, University 
of Montreal, P. O. Box 6128, re P. Quebec, 
Canada. 


FOR SALE 


FOREIGN books and periodicals current and 
out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White 
Plains, N.Y. 

WITH LIQUICK LEATHER you will find that 
you can repair, restore and rebind leather and 
cloth books for a few cents each. 16 oz. bottle— 
enough for 50 to 100 volumes—$3.95. Will 
strengthen and preserve old powdery leather— 
ideal for binding magazines. In use by Rare Book 
Departments of many great libraries. Liquick 
Leather, 543 Boylston St., Boston 10, Mass. 

BACK NUMBER MAGAZINE SPECIALISTS. 
Established 1889. Largest and best selection any- 
where. We also welcome your lists of Duplicates 
for Sale. Abrahams Magazine Service, Serials 
Dept., 56 E. 13th St., New York 3, N.Y. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
World-Wide 
LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, col- 


leges, public, technic al libraries etc. Also grad- 
uate awards. Monthly journal (since 1952) pro- 
vides complete job descriptions, salaries. No 
Fees. Single issue $1. Yearly (12 issues) sub- 
scription-membership $5. CRUSADE, Box 99, 
Gpt. Station, Brooklyn $3. N.Y. 


Nation-Wide 


U.S. AIR FORCE Base Librarians, Women. 
Degree, one or two years administrative experi- 
ence. Beginning $4520. Locations: Selfridge Air 
Force Base, Mt. Clemens, Michigan; K. I. Sawyer 
Air Force Base, Marquette, Michigan; McGhee- 
Tyson, Alcoa, Tennessee; Ent Air Force Base, 
ete Springs, Colorado; McChord Air Force 
Base, Tacoma, Washington. Forward two copies 
U. S. Civil Service Standard Form 57 to: Com- 
mand Librarian, Hq Air Defense Command, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colorado. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
srinted line, ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
Fest of month preceding publication. If 
voucher forms are required for billing, please 
send them at the time advertisements are 
submitted for insertion. 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 





East 


CHILDREN’S Librarian to head children’s 
work in county library system including book- 
mobile and 3 branches. Eligibility for N.Y.S. 
certification and civil service status of Senior Li- 
briarian II required. Salary $3600-$4200 in 5 an- 
nual increments of $120. Open September Ist. 
Apply Mrs. Thelma R. King, Director, Steele Me- 
morial Library of Chemung County, Elmira, New 
York. : 

JUNIOR Librarian in Long Island community, 
32 miles from New York City. School district 
library serving population of 20,000 in fast grow- 
ing area, Experience in speaking to groups. New 
library in planning stage. Professional library ex- 
perience not essential. Starting salary $4000- 
$5000, month 
vacation. Position Apply Orrin B. 
Dow, Director, Library, Farm- 
ingdale, N.Y 

ASSISTANT 
brary, Hartford. 
hour week, one 
September 15. 
upon qualifications. 
Librarian, Trinity 
Connecticut. 

CHILDREN’S Librarian, L.S. degree, minimum 
2 years e xpe rience children’s work. Young woman 
interested in working with good readers in busy 
department where pre-school work is heavy and 
opportunity exists for developing work with upper 
grades. Modern building, New York City suburb. 
Minimum salary $4400. Send details of experi- 
ence and interests, with photo, . : iibr: arian, Scars- 
dale Public Library, Scarsdale, 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN es booming Long 
Island community. New extension voted recently. 
Chance to de velop new programs, services. L S. 
degree and e xperience necessary. Beginning 
salary $5000. Requirement plan, one month va- 
cation. Write to Library Director, Hicksville 
Public Library, Hicksville, N.Y 

JUNIOR LIBRARIAN. Children’s work. 4 
yrs. of college plus 1 yr. of library school. Salary 
(without expe sience) | ey annual increments 
$180; maximum, $4720; 2 yrs. of accepté ible ex- 
perience in work a "intidee n, beginning salary, 
$4360. Mount Vernon (N.Y.) Public Library. © 

LIBRARIANS. Beginning salary $4500 for 
Senior Librarian, at least 2 years experience re- 
quired; $4000 for Junior Librarian, no experience 
required. Annual increments. College and L.S. 
degrees. Eligibility for N.Y. certification. Beau- 
tiful new air conditioned building. Two attractive 
branches. On Long Island 17 miles from New 
York City. One month vacation, liberal sick leave, 
and N.Y. State Retirement system. Excellent op- 
portunity for alert, ambitious persons. Submit 
complete résumé. Lynn M. Harris, Elmont Public 
Libraries, Hempstead Turnpike, Elmont, Long 
Island, N.Y 


depending on qualifications; one 


now. 
Free 


open 
Farmingdale 


Trinity College Li- 
B.S. or M.S. degree in L.S. 35 
month’s vacation. Position open 
Salary $3240-$3780, depending 
Apply to Donald B. Engley, 
College Library, Hartford 6, 


Cataloger. 
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Southeast 


ADULT Service Coordinator with responsibility 
for adult extension service and general supervision 
of all adult loan services in expanding library in a 
rapidly growing city. Salary range $4560- $5760. 
Library “school ors iduation and experience is re- 
quire d, Month’s vacation. Liberal sick leave. 
Apply Geraldine Le May, a Public Li- 
brary, Savannah, Georgia. 

SENIOR Reference Assistant, responsible for de- 
tails of department under general supervision of 
assistant librarian who is also department head. 
Library school graduation and experience required. 
Salary range $3456-$4320. Month’s vacation. 
Liberal sick leave. Apply Geraldine Le May, 
Director, Public Library, Savannah, Georgia. 

REGIONAL LIBRARIAN for two-county re- 
gion serving 105,000 population (Harrison and 
Upshur Counties) co-operating with West Virginia 
Library Commission in demonstration program. 
Service started this year. New Gerstenslager 
Pioneer Bookmobile. Four staff members 
ployed by Regional librarian, bookmobile 
librarian, driver-clerk, and clerk. Basic book col- 
lection of 20,000 books for use on bookmobile. 
Town libraries in Buckhannon and Clarksburg 
have their own book collections and staff. Posi- 
tion open January 1, 1957. Beginning salary 
$4200. Apply Mr. Robert Coffindaffer, Preside nt, 
Harrison-Upshur Regional Library Board, Salem, 
West Virginia. 

If’ YOU want variety, a chance to display initia- 
tive and your particular talent in a job whic h will be 
just Wwhat you make it, then come to Natchez where 
the Old South lives hz irmoniously with the New, 
Four weeks vacation, sick, leave, forty-hour week, 
health insurance, retirement, $3600. For further 
information contact Librarian, Fisk Public Library, 
Natchez, Mississippi. 


Midwest 


CATALOGER and reference assistant. Library 
degree required, First year salary $3990 with six 
month increased to $4980. 40 hour week, 4 weeks 
vacation. Apply to Nyle H. oe Secretary, 
Kansas State Historical Society, Topeka. 

RACINE Public Library, an active library in a 
progressive and pleasant community, curre sntly has 
openings for three qualified profe sssional librarians: 

Reference-Publication Librarian. Male or fe- 
male under 45. Two or three days weekly spent 
in public services at reference de sk. Maximum of 
two evenings. , Two or three days weekly devoted 
to preparing or supervising preparation of news 
releases, radio spots, displays, lists of accessions, 
and newspaper ads, 

Cataloger. Male or female under 45. Respon- 
sible for cataloging and classification of adult non- 
fiction (1700-2000 titles annually). LC proof 
sheets available, Dewey system. Four days in 

catalog department, one afternoon and ev ening at 
reference desk. 


em- 


region: 
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Branch Librarian. Female under 45. Public 
library branch located in a public elementary 
school grades 1-6, Branch operates 44 hours 
weekly; two evenings. 1% clerical assistants and 
page help. Class visits and story hour program. 
No cataloging or processing. Branch librarian 
orders from bre inch book budget of $3400. Record 
collection and player. Located in well-maintained 
neighborhood of attractive homes. 

Degree required: 5th year certificate, BSLS, or 
MALS or equivalent from libr: ury school accredited 
by ALA. 

Salary: Certificate or BSLS $3850-$5650; MSLS 
$4000-$5800; Beginning salary, up to $4450-$4600 
depending upon degree and experience. 

Working Conditions: 40 hour, 5 day week; 4 
weeks’ vacation. Blue Cross-Blue Shield paid by 
City. 12 days’ annual sick leave cumulative to 
120 days; 7 paid holidays. Social security and 
munic Ps al retirement plan. : 

Send applications to City Librarian, Racine Pub- 
lic Library, Racine, Wisconsin. 

CHILDREN’S Librarian to be in charge of chil- 
dren’s work in branch (a new position). M.L.S. 
with some - ious experience desirable. Position 

work with adults. Salary 
$4600-$8000, in regular steps, 15 years. 5 day 
week, 4 week vacation, sick leave, retirement plan 
plus social security. Excellent opportunity in de- 
sirable suburban community. Apply to Mr. Robert 
M. Orr, Director, Public Library, 10 Kercheval 
Avenue, Grosse Pointe 36, Michigan. 

CIRCULATION—Reference Librarian in small 
men’s college, Central Ohio. L.S. degree required, 
experience not necessary. Salary $3800 plus 7% 
retirement contribution, 8 weeks vacation. Position 
available Sept. 1. Apply to Edward C. Heintz, 
Librarian, Kenyon College Library, Gambier, Ohio. 

PROFESSIONAL Assistant to develop the _ 
tion of Assistant County Librarian. Salary $3400 
to $4300 de “pe nding on training, e xpe rience, and 
other qualifications. A new position in an active 
library. Congenial surroundings, enthusiastic staff. 
An industrial community half-way between Cleve- 
land and Columbus near Malabar Farm. 5 di ay, 
40 hour week; 4 week annual vacation; other bene- 
fits. Write Lois MacKellar, Librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Mansfield, Ohio. 

CHILDREN’S Librarian in charge of Public 

Library Service to elementary schools. Salary 
: 4400 to $5400 depending on training, experience 
and other qualifications. A new position in an 
active library with congenial surroundings and an 
enthusiastic staff. Close cooperation with attrac- 
tive, busy children’s room, its professional librarian 
and staff. An industrial community half-way be- 
tween Cleveland | and Columbus near Bromfield’s 
“Pleasant Valley.” 5 day, 40 hour week; 4 weeks 
annual vacation; other benefits. Write Lois Mac- 
Kellar, Librarian, Public Library, Mansfield, Ohio. 

POSITION Opportunities: 

Director of Publicity (and contact person for 
Labor and Industry) Duties: Editing and lay-out 


also includes some 
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work on monthly, printed library bulletin, news- 
paper releases, displays, radio and television pro 
gram planning and participation. Group discus- 
sion leadership. 
Preparation of special subject lists. 
position in a growing community. 
$4800-$5100. Position open now. 

Book Promotion Librarian to head New Book 
room to be opened in October. Duties: Supervi- 
sion of new room and staff of two. Preparation 
of book reviews, book talks, and department dis- 
plays. Enthusiasm for books and people and an 
extensive knowledge of books necessary. Salary 
range: $4200-$4800. Position open in September. 

Assistant Reference Librarian. Assistant in 
reference department. Also at circulation desk and 
substitute help in “New Books” room. Position 
open in September. Salary range: $3600-$4000. 

Assistant Order ond Catalog Librarian. Assist- 
ant in Adult Cataloging and opportunity to learn 
book ordering. Occasional work in circulation 
and reference departments. Position open October 
or sooner. Salary scale: $3600-$4000. 

The above positions are open at Lincoln Library 
er Public Library), Springfie ‘Id, Illinois. 

hour, 5 day week. Vacation, after one year, 
26 working days (e -quivalent of one month). Li- 
brary is under generous pension plan and Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield group plan. 

ASSISTANT Cataloger at the Michigan College 
of Mining and Technology, Houghton, Michigan. 
Forty hour week, retirement, sick leave. Begin- 
ing salary $3300. Actual salary dependent on 
qualifications of applicant. 

CHILDREN’S Librarian: Exceptional oppor- 
tunity to develop juvenile services in established 
City and County Library System serving a popula- 
tion area of 70,000. Located at the foot of the 
Fox River Valley on beautiful Lake Winnebago. 
Four season recreational area, skiing, boating, 
swimming. Four hour drive from Chicago, half 
hour to Lake Michigan. Beginning salary $4285 
with ten annual increments to $5587. Position on 
salary scale -~ determined by qualifications and 
experience. Usual benefits: one month vacation, 
City Retirement and Social Security, sick leave, 
ete. Apply E. G. McLane, Director, Fond du Lac 
Public Library, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 

ELMHURST Public Library located in lovely 
Wilder Park in our suburb just west of Chicago 
has opening for staff assistant with L.S. degree. 
Unusually pleasant living and working conditions 
and month’s vacation. Write Miss Ruth Strand, 
Librarian, Elmhurst, Illinois. 

ORDER LIBRARIAN to undertake placing for- 
eign journal subscriptions; checking, claiming, etc. 
Relevant experience required. Salary $5,000. 
Five-day week, 1 month vacation. Midwest Inter- 
Library Center, 5721 Cottage Grove Avenue, Chi- 
cago 37, Illinois. 

YOUNG WOMAN with A.B. L.S. interested in 
medicine needed as assistant librarian in large = 
eral hospital. Collection of 21,000 vol. Catalog- 


Talks to civic and labor groups. 
A challenging 
Salary range: 
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ing and reference. Salary $3800-$4000, depending 
on medical experience. W rite Medical Librarian, 
Henry Ford Hosp., Detroit 2, Mich. 

ADMINISTRATIVE OPENINGS: Some time 
ago the head of our combined Catalog, Order and 
Fouee ssing Department accepted a similar position 
in a large university. Just recently our board 
created a new post for a Director of Personnel. 
Now the Director of Work with Children is going 
to a larger library. Applications are being accepted 
for all three positions. Salary range $5,400 to 
$6,600. Library system includes five city and 
eight county branches, two large bookmobiles, 
140 on staff. Large scale industrial expansion in 
area with automotive industry moving into an al- 
ready large steel center. Apply to James C. Foutts, 
Librarian, Public Library of Youngstown and 
Mahoning County, 305 Wick Avenue, Youngstown 
3, Ohio. : 

BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN. BA & BLS req. 
No exp. Charge of city bkm., pop. 80,000. 
Driver-Clerk and 2 clerks to assist. Large bkm. 
newly painted inside and out. $4277-$4901, with 
raises at 6 mo. and 1-2-&-3 yrs.; starting sal. 
higher for experience. 40 hr. 5 day wk., 2 wks. 
vac., sick leave, Soc. Sec. & municipal retirement 
plan. Apply to Miss Phyllis Pople, City Lun., 
Pontiac City Library, 47 Williams St., Pontiac, 
Mich. 


Southwest 


THE Denver Public Library has the following 
positions open for its new library building. All 
positions offer five day week, 17 working d: ays vaca- 
tion per year, sick leave, Social Security. pply 
Miss Margaret Ward, Library Pe rsonnel Ofte. rT, 
Denver Public Library, Denver 2, Colorado. 

Young People’s Librarian—Supervise work with 
teenage at main building. Promote young people’s 
work through schools and young people’s groups. 
Require fifth-year library school d and con- 
siderable experience working with young people. 

Salary range $4392 to $5496. 

Film Librarian—Organize circulating collection 
of 16 mm. films. Give talks to community groups 
on the use of films. Require fifth-year library 
school degree, some experience. Sal: ry range 
$3840 to $4800. 

Western History Assistant—Require fifth-year li- 
brary school degree and some experience. Salary 
range $3840 to $4800. 

Genealogy Assistant—Require 
school degree. No experience necessary. 
range $3672 to $4596. 

Children’s Assistant—Require 
school degree. No experience necessary. 
range $3672 to $4596. 


aegree 


fifth-year library 
Salary 


fifth-year library 
Salary 


‘Far West 


HEAD cataloger for public library in 
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rapidly expanding southern California community. 
Entrance salary $4100 to $4500, depending on ex- 
perience. Ince ntive increments, 3 week vacation, 
sick leave, state retirement. Book budget $31,000. 
This is a provocative position in a growing library 
system, rewarding for qualified person. Man or 
woman considered. Apply to Raymond M. Holt, 
Librarian, Pomona Public Library, 880 N. Main 
St., Pomona, California. 

PUBLIC Library, Stockton and San Joaquin 
County, California. Expe rienced librarians needed 
for growing program in rapidly expanding city and 
county in Central California, 1% hours driving time 
from San Francisco Bay area and mountains. 

Bookmobile Librarian—$4332-$5724. 

Senior Librarians—Extension work—$4080-$5124, 
12 working days annual sick leave, 12 working 
days annual leave, retirement system and health 
insurance available. Write Director of Library 
Service for application forms and details. 

HEAD CATALOGER: $414-$496, 3 weeks va- 


cation, sick leave, retirement. College graduation 


plus 1 year library graduate study and 3 years 


Contact Contra Costa Civil 


Martinez, Calif. 


experience. County 


Service, Box 710, 


Pacific Northwest 
LIBRARIAN: Public L 


ibrary in beautiful Hood 
River Valley. 27,000 volumes, $23,000 budget, 
100,000 circulation. Social Security, sick leave, 
month vacation, 5 day, 40 hour week. Salary 
$350 a month or more * spending on qualifications. 
Inquire Mrs, R. E. Guppy, Secretary of the 
Board, Belmont Road, Hood River, Oregon. 

SCIENCE LIBRARIAN, with Pharmacy back- 
ground preferable, to head departmental (eventu- 
ally divisional) libr: iry in rapidly growing college in 
love ly mountain region, Good working conditions, 
congenial staff, starting salary around $4000, de- 
pending on experience and education. Month’s va- 
cation, 2 weeks sick leave, good retirement plan. 
Library degree plus at least year’s experience re- 
Position open now, but can wait if neces- 
sary. Wonderful climate; near Sun Valley, Yellow- 
stone, Tetons. Apply E. Oboler, Librarian, Idaho 
State College Library, Pocatello, Idaho. 


quire od. 


Hawaii 


JUNIOR and Senior catalog, reference and 
branch library positions available, also periodical 
and film librarian (man preferred). Salary $3450- 
$4950 depending on experience. Accredited li- 
brary school degree, U.S. citizenship required. 
Modern buildings; staf of 120 offers good oppor- 
tunity for supervision, promotion. Vacation, sick 
leave, retirement benefits. Community theatre, 
symphony, art academy, university and year- -round 
sports rte ample choice for off-the- -job living. 
Apply Librarian, Library of Hawaii, Honolulu 13, 
Hawaii. 
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Every one of the men who represent Spencer 


Press to schools and libraries is an experienced, 


successful educator. These men have not 
abandoned their academic careers. Rather, 
they are extending and broadening their serv- 
ice in the education systems of their respective 
states. Teachers and librarians can be sure of 
competent and helpful counsel in a specialized 


field of education from their Spencer colleagues. 


OUR WONDERFUL WORLD 
Herbert S. Zim 
Editor-in-Chief 


Franklin J. Meine 
Editor-in-Chief 
THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 
Marjorie Barrows 
Editor-in-Chiet 
SPENCER PRESS, Inc. 
School and Library Division, 
N. H. Gilbert, Director 
179 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


A Publishing Affiliate of Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
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World Book encycic 
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- 
yclopedia 


is the complete reference section 


It’s not often you’ll see a complete set 
of the World Book lined up during 
library hours. Students, as well as 
adults, turn to it with assurance, de- 
pend on it for accurate information 
clearly defined. Because this confidence 
is so well-placed, World Book Encyclo- 
pedia should be the keystone of any 
library reference section. 

Each major article in World Book 
has been researched and prepared by 
an outstanding authority in the field. 


Text is easy to read. Words are selected 
for clarity of idea and expression. 
Material is always up to date. 

Students, especially, sense a friendli- 
ness in World Book. All articles are 
written at the grade level of the subject 
being studied, without imposing, brow- 
furrowing phrases. 

World Book is a pleasure to use. The 
most reliable reference you can place 
on your shelves, it is in the highest 
tradition of fine library service. 


World Book eneyeicpedic 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
ILLINOIS 


FIELD ENTERPRISES, INC., 
MERCHANDISE MART PLAZA, CHICAGO 54 
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